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FOREWORD 

Dr.  Skodak's  study  is  part  of  an  extensive  Station  research  pro- 
gram devoted  to  inquiries  into  the  mental  development  of  children. 
It  is  of  particular  interest  as  a  complement  to  the  recently  pub- 
lished monograph  A  Study  of  Environmental  Stimulation:  An 
Orphanage  Preschool  Project  by  Skeels,  Updegraff,  Wellman  and 
Williams. 

The  present  study  traces  in  some  detail  the  mental  growth  of  a 
large  group  of  children  placed  early  in  foster  homes,  relating  the 
work  not  only  to  other  studies  in  the  Station  but  to  the  publications 
of  Burks,  Freeman,  Jones  and  Leahy. 

In  general  the  IQ  of  a  foster  child  during  these  preschool  years 
is  related  not  to  the  genetic  constitution  as  derived  from  true  mother 
and  true  father,  but  to  the  quality  of  the  home  in  which  he  now 
lives. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  reasonably  sure :  the  older  idea  that  a 
gain  or  loss  of  as  much  as  20  IQ  points  must  be  exceedingly  rare 
is  definitely  not  valid  for  these  young  children.  All  measures  of 
correlation  and  central  tendency  in  this  and  allied  Station  studies 
demonstrate  that,  for  young  children  subjected  to  demonstrably 
changed  environments,  substantial  shifts  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  Nor  can  this  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  un- 
reliability or  futility  of  intelligence  testing.  Rather,  to  a  significant 
extent  (lying  bej'ond  the  probable  errors  of  measurement),  such 
shifting  indicates  real  losses  and  gains  in  the  relative  mental  stand- 
ing of  the  children  involved. 

George  D.  Stoddard 
Office  of  the  Director 
Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station 
University  of  Iowa 
September  17,  1938 
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Chapter  I 

'       CHILDREN  IN  FOSTER  HOMES 

Statement  of  Problem 

The  problem  of  the  nature  of  intelligence  is  of  interest  to  psychol- 
ogists not  only  because  of  its  theoretical  considerations  but  because 
of  its  implications  for  the  field  of  child  care  and  education.  As 
long  as  intelligence  is  considered  to  be  innately  fixed,  unmodifiable, 
and  relatively  impervious  to  the  influences  of  environment,  any 
program  of  education  and  social  improvement  can  be  expected  to 
have  little  if  any  influence  on  the  mental  level  of  the  individuals 
on  whom  it  operates.  If,  however,  intelligence  is  found  to  be 
responsive  to  changes  in  environment,  and  if  in  spite  of  unfavorable 
true-family  background  or  initial  mental  level  intellectual  function- 
ing can  occur  on  variable  levels  corresponding  to  environmental 
demands,  then  a  new  conception  of  intelligence  becomes  necessary. 
Studies  have  already  shown  that  the  intelligence  of  children  under- 
goes modification  under  certain  gross  environmental  conditions,  in 
accordance  with  certain  general  and  fairly  clear  principles.  The 
inference  is  inescapable  that  intelligence  is  responsive  to  changes 
in  the  environment  and  that  mental  development  must  be  conceived 
of  as  plastic  and  modifiable  within  much  wider  limits  than  has 
been  hitherto  believed  possible. 

The  majority  of  studies  dealing  with  changes  in  mental  level 
have  been  made  in  connection  with  varying  school  and  institutional 
environments.  That  similar  changes  may  occur  with  changes  in 
home  environments  has  been  implied  by  these  studies. 

Studying  the  mental  development  of  children  in  home  situations, 
uncomplicated  by  a  school  environment,  is  attended  by  certain 
problems  (for  instance,  in  locating  and  following  cases  for  longer 
periods)  which  have  limited  the  numbers  of  such  studies.  Further- 
more, a  study  of  children  in  their  own  homes  leads  to  inconclusive 
results  since  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  separate  the  respective 
contributions  of  heredity  and  environment  from  the  total  develop- 
mental picture.  Study  of  foster  children,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
available  various  combinations  of  true-family  social  background  and 
foster-home  environment,  the  study  of  which  can  give  some  in- 
dications of  the  possible  extent  of  the  influence  of  variable  types 
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of  home  environment.  It  becomes  possible  to  make  various  com- 
parisons between  the  mental  development  of  the  child  and  various 
factors  characterizing  the  true-family  and  the  foster-family  con- 
stellations. It  is  possible  to  compare  the  mental  development  of 
children  of  similar  true-family  backgrounds,  but  who  have  been 
influenced  by  different  types  of  environment  for  different  periods 
in  their  lives.  Thus  some  approximation  of  the  influence  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  home  environments  can  be  secured. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  two  groups  of  preschool-age  children  issuing  from  the 
lower  socio-economic  levels  who  have  experienced  varying  types  of 
home  environments  for  varjdng  lengths  of  time.  The  first  group 
essentially  did  not  experience  the  familial  environment  at  all  since 
the  children  were  placed  in  foster  homes  superior  in  socio-economic 
status  in  very  early  infancy.  The  second  group  remained  in  tlieir 
own  homes  or  in  other  environments  known  to  be  adverse  to  mental 
development  for  varying  periods  and  they  were  then  placed  in 
homes  superior  to  those  which  they  had  previously  known. 

The  specific  problems  of  this  study  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

With  regard  to  children  placed  in  infancy: 

1.  What  is  the  general  pattern  of  mental  development  during 
the  preschool  ages  of  children  placed  in  good  and  superior  foster 
homes  in  early  infancy? 

2.  What  are  the  relationships  between  the  mental  development 
of  the  children  and  various  factors  characterizing  the  foster  parents 
and  foster  homes;  the  true  parents  and  true-family  backgrounds; 
the  child 's  own  early  development  ? 

With  regard  to  children  placed  during  the  preschool  years: 

1.  What  is  the  pattern  of  mental  development  followed  by  chil- 
dren w-ho  have  been  shifted  from  inferior  environmental  conditions 
to  average  and  superior  conditions? 

2.  What  are  the  relationships  between  the  mental  development 
of  the  children  and  various  factors  characterizing  their  true-family 
background  and  early  environment ;  their  foster  homes  and  parents ; 
their  own  mental  status  at  the  time  of  change  in  environment? 

Subjects 
All  children  included  in  this  study  were  judged  by  examining 
physicians  to  be  physically  normal  and  in  good  health  at  the  time 
of  placement. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  children  are  designated  as  the 
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0  to  6  month  placement  group,  and  the  2  to  5  year  placement  group. 
The  total  number  of  children  in  this  study  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows : 

Age  at 
Placement      Subjects 


0  to  6 

months 

154 

2  to  5 

years 

65 

Total 

219 

0  to  6  Month  Gi'oup 

Of  the  154  children  in  this  group,  114  were  made  available 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  AVelfare  of  the 
Iowa  State  Board  of  Control.  Since  January,  1934,  all  children 
for  whom  legal  adoption  was  sought,  after  at  least  one  year  of 
probationary  residence  in  the  foster  home,  have  been  given  in- 
telligence tests  by  the  Department  of  Psj'chology  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  Between  January  1934  and  November  1936,  a  total  of 
132  children  placed  under  the  age  of  six  months,  whose  adoption 
had  been  applied  for,  had  been  examined.  However,  on  the  re- 
examination program  three  families  declined  to  co-operate  in  a 
research  program  and  fifteen  either  could  not  be  scheduled  for 
re-examination,  could  not  be  located,  or  were  known  to  have  left 
the  state,  leaving  the  group  of  114  included  in  this  study. 

Thirty-five  children  in  this  group  were  available  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Iowa  Children's  Home  Society.  Between  Janu- 
ary 1935  and  November  1936,  a  total  of  forty-three  children  placed 
under  the  age  of  six  months  and  having  completed  at  least  one 
year  of  residence  in  foster  homes  had  been  examined  preceding 
adoption,  under  a  co-operative  arrangement  with  the  Iowa  Child 
Welfare  Research  Station.  In  the  research  program  involving  re- 
examinations, one  family  declined  to  co-operate,  and  seven  either 
could  not  be  scheduled  for  re-examination  or  were  known  to  have 
left  the  state. 

Five  children  in  this  group  had  been  placed  through  private 
sources  and  happened  to  be  available  through  various  avenues. 
They  are  included  since  they  met  the  qualifications  of  age  at  place- 
ment, number  of  examinations,  and  availability  of  information  on 
the  true  and  foster  parents. 

The  constitution  of  the  0  to  6  month  group  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 
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Originally 

Available  for 

Available 

Re-examination 

Bureau  of  Child 

Welfare 

132 

114 

Iowa  Children's 

Home  Society 

43 

35 

Private  Place- 

ments 

5 

5 

Total 

180 

154 

2  to  5  Year  Group 

A  group  of  sixty-five  children  was  available  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  and  the  Iowa  Soldiers' 
Orphans'  Home.  Only  those  children  were  included  who  had  had 
a  relatively  uninterrupted  residence  either  in  their  own  homes  or 
in  the  orphanage  preceding  placement,  had  had  at  least  one  in- 
telligence test  preceding  placement,  were  placed  between  the  ages 
of  two  and  five  and  one-half  years,  had  been  in  the  foster  home  at 
least  one  year,  and  had  had  at  least  one  intelligence  test  following 
a  minimum  of  one  year's  residence  in  the  foster  home.  Children 
who  had  been  placed  in  several  successive  foster  homes  were  not 
included. 

Measurements  and  Procedures 

Measures  of  the  Children 

Tests. — The  1922  Kuhlmann  and  the  1916  Stanford  revision  of 
the  Binet  scale  were  used  throughout  this  study.  A  large  number 
of  examinations  had  already  been  given  when  the  more  recent 
revisions  became  available  and  it  was  considered  inadvisable  to 
change  the  tests  used  during  the  course  of  the  study.  It  was  the 
general  policy  of  the  examiners  to  give  the  Kuhlmann  to  children 
under  the  age  of  three  and  one-half  years  and  the  Stanford  to  those 
older.  Occasional  exceptions  occurred  in  the  cases  of  a  few  chil- 
dren of  high  intelligence  who  were  nearly  three  and  one-half  years 
old,  who  were  given  Stanfords. 

Three  hundred  thirty-four  tests  were  given  in  the  0  to  6  month 
group,  and  174  in  the  2  to  5  year  group,  making  a  total  of  508  tests 
given  to  the  children  in  this  study. 

Of  the  508  tests,  288  were  given  by  the  writer,  174  by  the  psy- 
chologist of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Control,  and  forty-six  by  other 
psychologists  and  by  research  assistants  in  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare 
Research  Station.     All  the  examiners  were  highly  trained  in  ex- 
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amining  methods  and  had  had  previous  experience  with  preschool- 
age  children.  The  two  examiners  who  gave  the  bulk  of  the  ex- 
aminations received  their  training  at  different  institutions,  have 
each  given  several  thousand  examinations,  have  frequently  checked 
their  techniques,  and  have  shown  reliable  results  when  their  mean 
scores  were  compared  on  smaller  samplings  of  this  study. 

Test  Procedures. — The  examinations  were  in  general  given  at 
the  residences  of  the  children.  In  a  few  cases  the  examinations 
were  made  at  the  offices  of  the  Iowa  Children's  Home  Society  or 
in  the  examining  rooms  of  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station 
or  the  Iowa  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home.  In  the  cases  where  ex- 
aminations were  given  before  placement,  which  happened  only  in 
the  2  to  5  year  group,  the  tests  were  given  at  the  Iowa  Soldiers' 
Orphans'  Home.  Standard  testing  conditions  were  closely  observed. 
While  examining  situations  in  the  homes  were  somewhat  less  for- 
mal (the  test  being  usually  given  in  the  living  or  dining  room, 
occasionally  in  the  guest  bedroom  or  on  the  porch),  nevertheless 
the  essential  conditions  of  individual  testing  were  observed.  The 
tests  were  given  with  only  the  child  and  the  examiner  in  the  room 
except  in  a  very  few  eases  of  the  youngest  children  when  one  of 
the  parents  might  be  present.  The  general  situation  was  familiar 
to  the  children  and  good  rapport  was  usually  readily  established. 
The  test  results  used  in  this  study  appeared  to  represent  the  func- 
tioning level  of  the  children  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 

Measures  of  True  and  Foster  Parents  and  Hotiie  Environment 

Sources  of  Information. — The  confidential  files  of  all  the  foster 
children  were  open  for  research  purposes.  The  information  con- 
cerning the  true  parents  had  been  collected  from  various  Bources 
and  was  found  in  various  documents,  such  as  reports  from  social 
agencies,  hospitals,  and  clinics ;  correspondence  from  attorneys, 
county  social  workers,  relatives ;  and  occasionally  from  the  parents 
themselves.  In  most  cases  at  least  partial  information  regarding 
the  educational  achievement,  occupational  status,  and  general  social 
history  of  the  true  parents  was  available. 

Information  concerning  the  foster  parents  was  usually  secured 
from  the  foster  parents  themselves.  The  data  were  checked  with 
the  information  on  the  application  blanks,  references,  and  home 
investigation  and  supervision  reports  in  the  files  of  the  children. 
In  all  but  one  or  two  cases  information  on  the  education  and  oc- 
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cupation  of  the  foster  parents  was  complete,  in  addition  to  various 
other  data  on  social  history. 

Education. — Information  on  the  education  of  the  true  and  foster 
parents  was  secured,  from  the  sources  described,  in  tenns  of  num- 
ber of  years  of  education  completed. 

IntelUgence. — Intelligence  test  scores  were  available  for  eighty 
of  the  mothers  of  the  0  to  6  month  group  and  ten  of  the  mothers 
of  the  2  to  5  year  groujx  In  all  cases  the  Stanford  revision  of  the 
Binet  had  been  used  with  a  maximum  of  16  years  as  the  divisor 
in  calculating  tlie  IQ.  No  intelligence  tests  were  available  for  tlie 
foster  parents. 

Occupatimial  ClassificaUon..- — Information  on  the  occupations  of 
the  true  and  foster  parents  was  secured  from  the  sources  described 
above.  The  occupational  classification  used  in  this  study  is  that 
devised  by  Goodenough  (41)  and  is  based  on  the  census  classifica- 
tion of  employed  males  in  the  United  States.  This  makes  possible 
comparisons  between  the  distributions  of  various  groups  of  em- 
ployed males.     In  this  scale  the  categories  are  as  follows: 

Group  Occupation 

I         Professional 
II         Semiprofessional  and  managerial 
III         Clerical,  skilled  trades  and  retail  business 
IV         Farmers 
V         Semiskilled   occupations,  minor   clerical 
and  minor  business 
VI         Slightly    skilled    trades,    occupations    re- 
quiring little  training  or  skill 
VII        Unskilled  laborers,  urban  and  rural 

Environmental  Measures. — By  means  of  a  home  inventory,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  foster  homes 
in  which  the  children  lived  through  an  evaluation  of  the  practices 
of  the  parents.  The  measure  devised  is  discussed  in  greater  detail 
in  Chapter  III,  The  Mental  Development  of  Childr-en  Placed  in 
Foster  Homes  Under  the  Age  of  Six  Montlis. 


Chapter  II 

PREVIOUS  STUDIES  OF  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

YOUNG  CHILDREN  AS  RELATED  TO  VARIOUS 

ENVIRONMENTAL    CONDITIONS 

The  question  of  the  relationship  of  heredity  and  environment  to 
intelligence  has  already  filled  many  pages  of  psychological  litera- 
ture and  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time.  Be- 
cause of  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and  the  difficulty  of  measur- 
ing the  three  factors,  heredity,  environment,  and  intelligence,  with 
high  reliability  and  validity,  many  different  approaches  have  been 
made.  All  have  some  bearing  on  the  results  of  the  others  and  on 
any  new  contribution  to  the  field.  To  review  them  all,  however, 
would  not  contribute  materially  to  clarifying  the  situation  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  considered  advisable,  therefore,  to  confine  the 
review  to  studies  which  make  an  objective  or  experimental  con- 
tribution and  which  are  concerned  primarily  with  subjects  of  pre- 
school age.  This  automatically  excludes  much  literature,  the  chief 
contribution  of  which  consists  of  theoretical  discussions  of  various 
aspects  of  this  problem  but  which  is  based,  unfortunately,  on  little 
or  no  experimental  material.  The  rather  extensive  literature  on 
twins  is  also  excluded  because  of  the  ages  of  the  subjects. 

Four  major  areas  in  which  studies  have  appeared  seem  of  par- 
ticular significance : 

1.  Mental  development  of  young  children  under  relatively  constant 

environment 

2.  Mental  development  of  young  children  as  related  to  various  char- 

acteristics of  the  parents  and  the  home  environment 

3.  Mental  development  of  young  cliildren  under  conditions  of  marked 

change  in  environment 

4.  Attempts  to  measure  environments  and  environmental  influences 

Mental  De\^lx)pment  of  Young  Children  Under 
Relatively  Constant  Environment 

Before  much  can  be  concluded  about  the  mentality  of  preschool 
children,  there  must  be  reliable  and  acceptably  valid  instruments 
for  measuring  what  is  commonly  defined  as  intelligence.  The  two 
major  scales,  the  Kulilmann  and  Stanford  revisions  of  the  Binet, 
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both  represent  extensions  downward  of  the  original  scale.     Their 
validity  was  judged  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  scale  as  a 
whole.     The   revisions  used  in  this  study  were  standardized  on 
small  numbers.     Kulilmann   (58)   in  the  construction  of  the  1922 
revision  checked  the  mean  mental  ages  and  IQ's  against  the  mean 
chronological  ages  of  the  different  preschool-age  groups  and  found 
that  the  trends  corresponded  to  expectancy  for  the  cases  examined. 
Terman  (95)  and  Cuneo  and  Terman  (18)  in  the  standardization 
of  the  1916  Stanford  revision  examined  112  children  between  the 
ages  of  three  years,  seven  months  and  seven  years,  and  gave  seventy- 
seven  retests  at  varying  intervals.    When  the  retests  occurred  with- 
in twenty-four  hours,  the  correlation  between  the  two  tests  was  .95 ; 
within  five  to  seven  months  it  was  .94.     In  the  standardization  of 
the  1937  revision,  Tennan  and  Merrill  (101)  found  that  the  cor- 
relation between  equivalent  forms  administered  within  one  week 
to  children  near  their  birth  dates  was  .88  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  six  years  regardless  of  IQ  level.  However,  the 
relationship  was  less  stable  at  the  higher  than  at  the  lower  levels. 
Goodenough   (39,  41)    in  an  intensive  study  of  the  Kuhlmann 
scale,  administered  the  test  to  300  children  equally  divided  into 
two-,  three-,  and  four-year-old  groups  and  selected  as  representative 
of  the  Minneapolis  population  with  respect  to  father's  occupation. 
Within  four  to  seven  weeks  the  children  were  retested.     By  the 
split-half  method  a  reliability  coefficient  of  .87  was  found  for  the 
first  test  and  .90  for  the  second.     The  correlation  between  the  two 
tests  was  .81. 

In  the  field  of  infant  tests  Linfert  and  Hierholzer  (65)  report 
an  average  reliability  of  .81  by  the  split-half  method,  of  a  test 
devised  by  them,  which  in  many  ways  resembled  the  Kuhlmann 
at  the  infant  levels.  Bayley  (5)  using  the  California  scale  of  in- 
fant and  preschool  tests  found  an  average  reliability  of  about  .82 
for  tests  covering  the  fii*st  three  years.  There  appeared  to  be  more 
fluctuation  at  the  younger  than  at  the  older  ages. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  certain  inad- 
equacies in  standardization  the  tests  at  the  preschool  level  when 
examined  by  the  split-half  or  test-immediate  retest  method  show 
reliability  approximately  as  high  as  that  for  intelligence  tests  of 
older  children.  The  studies  all  agree  that  in  the  hands  of  skilled 
examiners  the  tests  measure  the  child's  functioning  level  at  the 
time  with  acceptable  reliability. 

In  attempting  to  evaluate  the  predictive  value  of  early  intelli- 
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gence  tests,  or  the  constancy  of  the  IQ  over  a  longer  period  during 
the  preschool  years  and  into  the  school  ages,  results  are  reported 
which  lend  themselves  to  conflicting  interpretations.  The  difficulties 
which  attended  the  standardizations  of  the  tests  at  preschool  ages 
have  not  been  eliminated  in  follow-up  studies  with  young  children. 
However,  groups  of  children  enrolled  in  nursery  schools  are  avail- 
able for  study,  and  it  is  concerning  these  children  that  a  rather 
large  body  of  literature  is  to  be  found.  The  studies  show  a  trend 
toward  increases  in  intelligence  test  scores  and  considerable  in- 
stability and  shifting  around.  As  early  as  1925  Woolley  (113) 
hinted  at  the  possibility  that  "the  young  child  is  capable  of  more 
rapid  and  marked  changes  in  mental  level  due  to  modifications  of 
the  environment  than  is  the  case  with  older  children."  Wellman 
(107,  108,  109,  110)  has  shown  that  increases  in  IQ  occur  during 
nursery  school  attendance,  but  not  during  nonattendance,  that  these 
increases  are  permanent  changes  affecting  the  whole  child,  and 
that  changes  are  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  preschool  years 
but  are  related  to  the  type  of  school  environment  to  which  the  child 
is  exposed.  In  view  of  these  facts,  studies  by  Driscoll  (25),  Hil- 
dreth  (46),  Kawin  (56,  57),  Updegraff  (103),  Johnson  (119), 
Waring  (106),  Baldwin  and  Stecher  (2),  Goodenough  (39),  and 
Line  and  Kaplan  (64)  can  have  only  indirect  implications  for  the 
present  study,  since  most  of  their  subjects  were  secured  from  pro- 
gressive nursery  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  factor  of  preschool  attendance  in  itself,  most 
of  the  children  in  these  studies  come  from  homes  above  the  average 
in  occupational  class  or  socio-economic  status.  In  view  of  the  evi- 
dence by  Bayley  and  Jones  (6),  Furfey  and  IMuehlenbein  (34), 
and  Skeels  (86)  that  environment  has  a  cumulative  effect  on  in- 
telligence, this  is  a  factor  which  should  be  considered  in  studies 
on  the  mental  development  of  children  from  superior  homes.  Since 
most  of  the  earlier  studies  are  reviewed  by  Kawin  (56)  and  since 
the  development  of  children  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of 
nursery  school  education  is  of  interest  here,  attention  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  subjects  used  as  non-nursery  school  controls  in  these 
studies  or  to  studies  dealing  with  non-nursery  school  children. 
Studies  dealing  with  nursery  school  children  have  consistently 
found:  (1)  a  lower  constancy  from  test  to  test,  or  over  a  range 
of  several  years,  than  is  reported  for  older  children.  The  cor- 
relations range  from  about  .50  to  approximately  .85.  (2)  Insta- 
bility of  scores  of  the  younger  children  is  more  pronounced  than 
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for  the  older  children.  (3)  There  is  a  tendency  for  gains  to  be 
more  numerous  and  larger  than  losses. 

Bayley  (5),  in  a  tliree-year  follow-up  study  of  sixty-one  chil- 
dren, selected  from  homes  somewhat  above  the  average  of  the 
population  in  socio-economic  status,  found  that  the  scores  in- 
creased in  stability  with  increase  in  age.  The  correlation  between 
test  scores  made  at  six  to  twelve  months  and  at  three  years  was  .22. 
The  results  of  Furfey  and  IMuehlenbein  (32)  who  compared  the 
scores  of  seventy-one  eliildren  at  six  to  twelve  months  with  scores 
at  four  years,  eight  months  show  a  relationship  of  .00.  Cunningham 
(17)  compared  the  results  of  Kuhlmann  tests  of  children  examined 
at  one  year  with  Stanford  IQ  's  at  eight  years  and  found  that  there 
was  a  tendency  for  loss  in  the  group  as  a  whole.  Test  results  at 
twelve  months  did  not  predict  scores  at  two  years  (r  =  .50)  any 
better  than  they  did  at  eight  years  (r  =  .55).  Test  scores  at 
eighteen  and  twenty-four  months  had  even  smaller  correlations 
with  scores  at  eight  years.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  number  of 
cases  is  small.  When  children  grouped  according  to  initial  IQ 
levels  are  compared  in  final  IQ's,  much  crossing  back  and  forth 
is  seen  although  the  mean  IQ's  show  some  correspondence  with  the 
initial  means. 

Cuneo  and  Terman  (18)  in  comparing  children  examined  between 
the  age  of  three  and  seven  and  retested  after  an  inter\^al  of  two 
years  found  a  correlation  of  .85,  which  was  lower  than  had  been 
found  for  tests  at  short  intervals  at  these  ages  or  at  the  same  in- 
tervals for  older  children. 

Woolley  (113)  examining  children  with  the  Merrill-Palmer  test 
found  more  changes  among  younger  than  among  older  children. 
Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  non-nursery  school  children  lost,  as 
compared  to  21  per  cent  of  the  nursery  school  attendants  over  a 
period  of  eight  to  fourteen  months  for  both  groups. 

Goodenough  (39)  in  comparing  nursery  school  and  non-nursery 
school  children  after  an  interval  of  eight  months,  found  that  con- 
trols, paired  on  initial  IQ,  sex,  age,  and  parental  status,  did  not 
make  quite  as  much  gain  as  children  in  the  preschool,  but  the  dif- 
ference was  not  reliable.  A  somewhat  greater  number  of  control 
than  nursery  school  children  showed  losses  and  more  nursery  school 
children  showed  gains. 

Kawin  and  Hoefer  (57)  paired  two  groups  of  twenty-two  chil- 
dren each  on  life  age,  mental  age  on  the  Merrill-Palmer,  sex,  and 
home  background.     One  group  attended  nursery  school  and  the 
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other  did  not.  After  an  interval  of  approximately  seven  months, 
it  was  found  that  both  groups  gained  nearly  equal  amounts,  and 
both  gained  more  in  mental  age  than  chronological  age.  It  is  con- 
cluded that  several  explanations  are  possible.  It  may  be  that 
nursery  school  training  has  no  effect  on  intelligence;  that  seven 
months  does  not  produce  a  measurable  effect,  or  that  the  instru- 
ment is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the  change.  The  gain  was 
attributed  to  practice  effect. 

Kawin  (56)  in  studying  several  groups  of  preschool-age  children, 
from  various  types  of  nursery  schools  and  own  homes,  found  that 
when  the  children  were  grouped  by  ages,  mean  IQ  on  first  test, 
before  preschool  attendance,  decreased  with  age  from  four  years 
to  six  and  one-half  years.  Correlation  between  Stanford  IQ's  on 
first  and  second  tests  was  .75 ;  first  and  third  tests,  .75 ;  and  be- 
tween second  and  third,  .84.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  children  had 
nursery  school  experience  betw^een  the  first  and  subsequent  tests. 

Wellman  (108)  compared  the  mental  development  of  two-,  three-, 
and  four-year-old  children  who  did  not  attend  preschool  with  the 
development  of  children  of  the  same  age  who  did  attend.  The 
mean  age  of  the  sixty-eight  children  who  did  not  attend  preschool 
was  37.1  months  on  the  first  test,  with  a  range  from  eighteen  to 
fifty  months.  The  mean  IQ  at  first  test  was  118.0.  After  intervals 
of  five  to  nine  months,  with  a  mean  interval  of  8.2  months,  the 
children  were  re-examined  and  a  mean  of  116.2  IQ .  was  found. 
Thirty-five  of  the  sixty-eight  children  showed  gains  in  IQ  in  spite 
of  a  slight  loss  in  mean  IQ  between  the  two  tests.  There  was  a 
tendency  for  those  who  made  very  high  scores  on  the  first  test  to 
show  losses  on  subsequent  tests,  while  those  who  made  lower  scores 
on  the  first  test  tended  to  make  gains  on  subsequent  tests.  Of  the 
sixty-eight  children,  twenty-nine  had  three  tests,  fifteen  had  four 
tests,  and  eight  had  five  tests.  Results  of  the  tests  tabulated  in 
order  of  administration  show  some  fluctuation  from  test  to  test  but 
a  rather  consistent  downward  trend.  Comparison  with  the  groups 
attending  preschool,  who  were  approximately  the  same  as  to  age, 
initial  IQ,  and  intervals  between  examinations,  showed  a  marked 
tendency  for  rise  in  mean  IQ.  When  thirty-four  pairs  of  preschool 
and  nonpreschool  children,  paired  on  age,  initial  IQ  on  fall  tests, 
and  interval  between  tests,  were  compared,  it  was  found  that  chil- 
dren not  attending  preschool  showed  a  slight  tendency  to  mean 
loss,  while  those  attending  preschool  showed  a  marked  tendency 
to  mean  gain. 
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No  correl^Ltions  between  tests  for  the  nonpreschool  group  are  re- 
ported. For  the  preschool  groups  comparisons  between  test  on 
entering  preschool  and  last  test  before  leaving  it,  with  a  mean 
interval  of  1.5  years;  showed  a  correlation  of  .71  for  the  sixty-one 
cases  studied.  Correlation  between  last  test  after  leaving  the 
University  school  system  (for  these  eases  it  was  usually  equivalent 
to  leaving  the  preschools)  and  tests  given  after  enrollment  in  public 
school,  after  an  interv^al  of  four  years  between  tests,  was  .63.  When 
the  first  test  given  on  enrollment  in  the  preschool  is  compared  to 
the  test  after  enrollment  in  a  public  school,  the  correlation  is  .50. 
The  interval  in  this  case  is  five  years  and  covers  the  period  of  en- 
rollment in  the  preschool  and  in  the  public  school  both.  The  mean 
age  at  first  test  for  these  children  was  approximately  four  years 
and  the  age  at  the  final  test  considered  in  this  section  was  about 
nine  years. 

Comparison  of  these  results  with  studies  on  school-age  children 
reveals  rather  significant  differences.  Reviews  of  work  on  older 
children  are  found  in  Burks  (8),  Foran  (27,  28),  Nemzek  (69), 
Rugg  and  Colloton  (76),  Ruggs  (77),  Schwesinger  (79),  Hirsch 
(48),  and  additional  material  in  Terman  (97),  Goodenough  (41), 
and  Crissey  (17).  Studies  at  the  older  ages  are  consistent  in  con- 
cluding that  there  is  a  high  correlation  between  tests  and  retests 
and  that  therefore  the  IQ  may  be  regarded  as  relatively  constant. 
The  reported  correlations  range  from  .50  to  .95  with  a  majority 
of  the  studies  reporting  results  between  .75  and  .94  with  a  median 
of  .83.  (Nemzek  (69))  The  general  impression  that  at  the  older 
ages  the  IQ  is  constant  is  reflected  by  Nemzek 's  statement  that  "as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  extremely  low  coefficients  reported  for  the 
Stanford-Binet  tests  were  not  found  for  unselected  groups"  but 
were  reported  for  studies  of  retarded,  extremely  superior,  or  other- 
wise atypical  groups  under  special  observation.  It  is  further  con- 
cluded that  a  given  IQ  has  a  probable  error  of  d=  5  points  and  that 
extreme  fluctuations  are  possible  but  rather  rare. 

Summary 

Results  with  preschool-age  children  are  usually  interpreted  to 
indicate  that  the  IQ  is  much  less  constant  than  it  is  with  older 
children.  The  correlations  reported  vary  from  approximately  .45 
to  .95,  with  the  bulk  of  the  studies  reporting  correlations  between 
,65  and  .80.  Tests  given  at  the  youngest  ages  appear  to  yield  least 
constant  results  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  there  is  a  trend 
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toward  decreases  in  scores  on  Stanford-  and  Knhlmann-Binets  with 
age  and  toward  an  increasing  stability  of  test  results  with  age. 
With  young  children  the  correlations  appear  to  be  influenced  to 
a  greater  extent  by  length  of  intervals  between  tests  than  is  the 
case  with  older  children.  These  results  are  usually  interpreted  as 
being  due  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  tests  at  these  younger  ages 
rather  than  to  the  responsiveness  of  mental  development  to  the 
demands  of  the  environment.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  bulk 
of  the  studies  on  yoimger  children  have  had  as  subjects  children 
who  were  exposed  to  rather  special  environments  (as  at  preschool) 
or  who  were  selected  on  some  other  basis,  rather  than  groups  of 
unselected  children,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  lower  correla- 
tions reported  for  younger  children  should  be  classed  \\dth  the 
correlations  to  which  Nemzek  takes  exception. 

Relationship  Between  the  Preschool  Child's  IQ  and  Various 

Factors   Characterizing  the  Parents  and 

THE  Environment 

Parental  Intelligence 

Intelligence  tests  of  parents  of  preschool-age  children  living  in 
their  own  homes  are  not  reported  in  the  literature.  Representative 
of  studies  at  the  school-age  level  are  those  by  Jones  (53),  Burks 
(9),  and  Outhit  (73).  In  the  Jones'  study  213  children,  with  a 
mean  IQ  of  94,  were  given  Stanford-Binets,  and  210  parents  were 
given  the  Army  Alpha.  They  came  from  105  New  England  families 
representative  of  Vermont  population  in  socio-economic  status.  The 
relationship  between  parents  and  children  are  of  the  order  of  .50, 
confirming  Pearson's  results.  Burks  (9)  gave  206  parents  an 
abbreviated  form  of  the  Stanford  and  secured  a  correlation  between 
their  own  child's  IQ  and  the  father's  mental  age  of  .55,  and  between 
the  child's  IQ  and  mother's  mental  age  of  .57,  when  corrected  for 
attenuation.  Outhit  (73)  compared  the  relationship  between  par- 
ental scores  on  the  Army  Alpha  and  children's  scores  on  the  Stan- 
ford-Binet  and  secured  correlations  between  parents  and  children 
ranging  from  .40  to  .69. 

Parental  Education 

In  the  absence  of  intelligence  test  scores  the  educational  achieve- 
ment of  the  parents  is  frequently  compared  with  the  IQ  of  the 
child.  Reports  for  preschool-age  children  are  infrequent.  Good- 
enough'  (38)  in  studying  213  cases  between  eighteen  and  fifty-four 
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months  by  means  of  two  Kuhlmann  tests  given  at  a  six-week  inter- 
val, divided  the  group  by  age,  sex,  and  examination.  This  reduced 
the  number  of  cases  for  comparison  with  fatlier,  mother,  and  mid- 
parent  to  thirty  to  fort}''  for  each  correlation.  The  correlations 
secured  varied  from  .09  ±  .11  to  .69  ±  .00,  with  most  of  the  values 
ranging  around  .30  to  .50.  When  all  groups  are  combined  the 
value  for  the  second  test  is  .35  for  both  father  and  mother. 

Bayley  (5)  and  Bayley  and  Jones  (6)  found  that  up  to  the  age 
of  three  j^ears  with  a  group  of  sixty-one  children  of  parents  of 
above  average  educational  status  (mean  13  years)  an  interesting 
change  in  relationship  occurred.  Correlations  with  mother's  edu- 
cation which  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-four  months  had 
been  minus  or  zero,  gradually  increased  to  -|-.40  and  -\-.bO  by  the 
age  of  two,  and  continued  in  that  relationship  with,  minor  fluctua- 
tions up  to  the  age  of  six.  Relationship  between  the  child's  IQ  and 
father's  education  showed  the  same  initial  minus  or  zero  relation- 
ship changing  to  a  rising  positive  relationship  which  reached  a 
magnitude  of  -|-.50  by  the  age  of  five.  Midparent  education  and 
child's  IQ  at  six  years  with  a  correlation  of  .59  showed  the  highest 
relationship. 

Van  Alstyne  (104)  with  a  group  of  seventy-five  three-year-old 
children  secured  a  correlation  of  .65  ±:  .05  between  child's  IQ  on 
the  Kuhlmann  test  and  mother's  education,  and  .51  it  .00  with 
father's  education. 

At  the  school  ages  Burks  (9)  found  a  relationship  of  .27  between 
parent's  education  and  their  own  child's  intelligence.  Nemzek  and 
Finch  (70)  in  comparing  the  IQ's  of  various  groups  of  seventh 
to  twelfth  grade  students  found  correlations  which  ranged  between 
.10  and  .31.  It  was  concluded  that  there  is  a  slight  positive  re- 
lationship between  the  education  of  parents  and  the  intelligence 
of  offspring  which  is  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  .20.  Nemzek 
and  Finch  report  the  studies  of  other  investigators  which  sub- 
stantiate these  conclusions. 

Studies  which  make  comparisons  in  terms  of  percentages  or  pro- 
portions (like  those  of  Jones  (52),  Terman,  and  others)  find  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  children  classified  as  superior  at  school  ages 
have  parents  of  above  average  educational  achievement  than  do 
children  classified  as  below  average  in  achievement,  although  there 
is  some  overlapping  between  the  groups. 
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Parental  Occupation  and  Socio-Economic  Status 

No  method  of  occupational  classification  has  been  accepted  as 
standard.  The  most  popular  are  those  of  Barr  and  Taussig,  gen- 
erally modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular  study.  That 
a  difference  exists  was  recognized  by  Binet  himself  who  found 
children  of  higher  social  levels  achieving  better  results  on  the  scale 
than  did  the  children  of  lower  social  levels. 

Recent  studies  which  have  reported  results  at  the  infant  level 
indicate  that  there  is  little  if  any  relationship  between  test  results 
under  twelve  to  eighteen  months  and  socio-economic  status.  Furfey 
(33)  in  comparing  the  scores  of  277  infants  given  the  Linfert- 
Hierholzer  tests  with  scores  on  the  Chapman-Sims  scale  of  socio- 
economic status  found  a  .06  relationship.  Wlien  seventy-one  of 
these  children  were  given  the  Stanford  at  four  years  of  age,  the 
relation  between  IQ  and  socio-economic  scores  had  risen  to  .33. 
Bay  ley  and  Jones  (6)  found  that  relationships  between  the  child's 
score  on  the  California  tests  and  occupation  of  the  fathers  classified 
by  the  Barr  scale  and  combined  social  rating  shifted  as  follows : 
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Goodenough  (40),  in  the  study  of  380  children  eighteen  to  fifty- 
four  months  old,  found  that  definite  differences  in  mean  IQ  for 
the  occupational  classifications  appeared  as  early  as  two  years.  The 
mean  IQ 's  by  classifications  are  as  follows : 


Occupational  • 

First 

Second 

Classification 

Test 

Test 

Professional 

.116 

125 

Managerial 

112 

120 

Skilled  and  clerical 

108 

113 

Semiskilled 

105 

108 

Slightly  skilled 

104 

107 

Unskilled 

96 

96 
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Van  Alstvne  (104)  in  studying  seventy-five  three-year-old  chil- 
dren found  a  correlation  of  .50  with  father's  occupation  and  .59 
with  score  on  tlie  living-room  scale. 

Terman  and  ]\IerrilI  (101)  in  analyzing  the  L-M  composite  scores 
of  tlie  1937  revision  for  chiklren  from  two  to  five  and  one-half 
years  of  age,  grouped  according  to  paternal  occupations,  also  showed 
a  progressive  decline  from  the  professional  to  the  day-laborer  class 
as  follows: 


Occupational 

Mean 

Classification 

IQ 

I 

Professional 

116 

II 

Semiprofessional 

112 

III 

Clerical,  skilled 

108 

IV 

Farmers 

99 

V 

Semiskilled 

104 

VI 

Slightly   skilled 

95 

VII 

Day  laborers 

93 

Witty  (112),  in  reporting  results  of  Stanford-Binets  given  to  258 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  years,  found  a  corre- 
lation of  .50  between  child's  test  results  and  paternal  occupation 
classified  on  the  Barr  scale.  Children  of  138  IQ  and  above  come 
preponderantly  from  professional  homes,  while  children  of  85  IQ 
and  less  tended  to  come  from  industrial  homes. 

Dickson  (24)  in  studying  150  first-grade  children  in  their  own 
homes  found  marked  differences  in  mean  between  the  extremes  of 
socio-economic  status.  Children  from  professional  and  business 
homes  had  a  mean  IQ  of  112.5,  while  children  from  farm  and  laborer 
homes  had  a  mean  IQ  of  82.5. 

Since  a  large  number  of  children  involved  in  the  present  study 
live  in  rural  homes,  results  of  studies  of  rural  children  are  of 
special  interest.  Baldwin,  Fillmore,  and  Hadley  (4)  found  little 
if  any  difference  between  rural  and  urban  Iowa  children  of  pre- 
school age  examined  with  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station 
Infant  tests.  Dearborn  Kindergarten  test,  and  various  performance 
tests.  Terman  and  Merrill  (101)  found  that  rural  children  of  two 
to  five  and  one-half  years  have  a  mean  IQ  of  99,  which  is  among 
the  lower  means  secured.  At  the  school  ages  Terman  found  similar 
diminution  in  mean  IQ  at  the  older  ages  as  compared  to  the  ad- 
jacent occupational  categories.  Baldwin,  Fillmore,  and  Hadley 
(4)  in  examining  253  children  between  the  ages  of  about  seven  and 
fourteen,  who  attended  one-room  schools,  found  that  the  mean  IQ 
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was  92.  Four  hundred  twenty-five  children  of  the  same  ages  at- 
tending consolidated  schools  had  a  mean  IQ  of  99.  Except  during 
the  ages  of  seven  and  eight  years  the  differences  between  one-room 
and  consolidated  school  pupils  are  statistically  significant.  Jones, 
Conrad,  and  Blanchard  (54)  in  studying  351  children,  aged  four 
to  thirteen  years  from  rural  New  England,  found  that  children 
living  in  remote  country  districts  had  mean  IQ's  of  89.5,  living 
in  village  outskirts  they  had  mean  IQ's  of  92.3,  and  living  in  vil- 
lages they  had  mean  IQ's  of  94.4.  Baldwin  also  found  that  with 
increase  in  age  there  was  an  increase  in  mean  retardation  for  the 
one-room  schools,  until  by  the  age  of  fourteen  the  mean  IQ  had 
dropped  to  78. 

At  the  school  ages  there  are  a  number  of  studies  which  show  a 
definite  relationship  between  the  mean  IQ's  of  children  classified 
according  to  parental  occupations.  Haggerty  and  Nash  (43)  in 
New  York  State,  Dexter  (23)  in  Wisconsin,  Jordan  (55)  in  North 
Carolina,  Stokes  (91)  in  New  England,  Hildreth  (47)  in  Oklahoma, 
all  find  a  distinct  gradation  in  mean  IQ  from  the  professional 
through  the  skilled  artisan  to  the  unskilled  laborer  groups.  Al- 
though there  is  some  overlapping  with  all  the  groups,  the  differences 
have  been  well-established.  The  explanation  of  the  difference,  how- 
ever, is  subject  to  two  interpretations.  The  first  posits  a  hereditary 
difference  in  innate  ability ;  the  second  posits  a  more  or  less  un- 
differentiated development  in  early  years  which  responds  to  the 
richness  or  poverty  of  the  environment.  The  latter  interpretation 
would  account  for  the  absence  in  correlation  between  intelligence 
and  socio-economic  status  at  young  ages  reported  by  Furfey  (33), 
Bayley  and  Jones  (6),  and  Baldwin,  Fillmore,  and  Hadley  (4)  ; 
it  would  account  for  the  differentiation  reported  by  the  studies  at 
older  ages;  and  it  would  account  for  the  evidence  presented  by 
Baldwin,  Fillmore,  and  Hadley  (4)  for  Iowa  farm  children,  Sher- 
man and  Keys  (81)  for  Virginia  hill-folk,  Jordan  (55)  for  southern 
mill  workers.  Gordon  (35)  for  canal  boat  children,  and  Skeels  (86) 
for  Iowa  dependents.  In  all  five  of  these  studies  the  children  were 
exposed  to  environments  striking  for  their  poverty  in  intellectual 
stimulation.  In  all  five  the  younger  children  examined  were  prac- 
tically normal  and  average  in  intelligence  but  each  succeeding  age 
group  showed  a  decline  in  mean  IQ  which  in  the  'teens  amounted 
to  serious  mental  retardation.  The  effect  of  the  environment  ap- 
pears to  be  cumulative.  Evidence  in  the  opposite  direction,  that 
is,  for  the  rise  of  intelligence  quotients  under  conditions  of  abun- 
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da  it  stimulation  is  offered  by  the  studies  of  Wellman  on  children 
attending  progressive  schools  and  by  as  yet  unpublished  studies  on 
the  result  of  differential  environments  within  an  institutional 
situation. 

Summary. — Differentiation  of  mean  IQ  by  occupational  classes 
is  not  apparent  during  infancy,  becomes  noticeable  by  tlie  age  of 
two  in  urban  commimities,  and  is  well-established  at  the  school 
ages. 

Of  the  two  explanations  for  the  decline  in  IQ  for  children  in  the 
lowest  socio-economic  classes,  the  theory  which  posits  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  an  unfavorable  environment  appears  the  most  fruit- 
ful. 

Relations  between  child's  intelligence  and  mother's  and  father's 
education,  intelligence,  and  occupation  when  expressed  in  terms  of 
coefficients  of  correlation,  are  found  to  be  in  general  between  .20 
and  .50. 

Mental  Development  of  Young  Children  Under  Conditions  of 
Marked  Changes  in  Environment 

There  have  been  a  number  of  studies  of  the  mental  development 
of  children  who  have  had  marked  changes  in  environment.  They 
may  be  roughly  divided  as  follows:  (1)  studies  concerning  older 
children  placed  in  institutions,  and  (2)  studies  concerning  young 
children  placed  in  foster  homes  or  institutions  (a)  as  preschool-age 
children  and  (b)  as  infants. 

Studies  Concerning  Older  Children  Placed  in  Institutions 

Studies  of  children  in  orphanages  have  been  particularly  remiss 
in  the  description  of  cases.  It  has  evidently  been  assumed  that  age 
at  entrance,  length  of  residence,  early  or  later  period  of  life  spent 
in  institutions,  and  type  of  institution  had  no  effect  on  intelligence. 
In  the  light  of  recent  studies  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  validity 
of  this  assumption.  Results  by  Davis  (20,  21)  and  Gordon  (36,  37) 
indicate  that  correlations  between  siblings  in  institutions  are  of 
about  .50  and  correlations  between  IQ's  of  unrelated  children  are 
of  zero  order,  as  they  are  noninstitution  studies.  Since  in  the  Davis 
study  the  children  entered  the  institution  at  a  mean  age  of  8.7 
years,  it  is  quite  possible  that  sibling  resemblances  had  been  w^ell- 
cstablished  by  that  time.  Lawrence  (59)  in  a  study  in  England 
found  that  the  correlation  between  IQ  and  original  social  status 
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of  children  who  entered  institutions  after  the  age  of  three  was  .47, 
but  for  those  who  entered  before  three  it  was  .31.  Mean  IQ  of 
children  entering  after  three  years  of  age  and  originally  from  the 
higher  social  levels  was  111  and  for  lower  social  levels  it  was  90. 
Children  who  entered  the  institution  under  three  years  of  age  from 
the  higher  social  levels  had  a  mean  IQ  of  109 ;  from  the  lower  levels 
98.  This  would  indicate  that  at  younger  ages  differentiation  by 
social  level  is  not  as  marked  as  at  later  ages  and  that  a  common 
environment  can  cause  more  nearly  similar  IQ's  among  younger 
than  older  children.  Jones  and  Carr-Saunders  (51)  for  school-age 
children  found  differentiation  in  mean  IQ  by  social  levels,  but  found 
a  tendency  for  children  from  higher  levels  to  decrease  and  from 
lower  levels  to  increase  in  IQ,  indicating  a  leveling  effect  of  in- 
stitutional environments. 

Dawson  (22)  in  studying  the  mental  development  of  five-  to 
ten-year-old  children  in  English  slum  areas  found  that  there  was 
a  slight  increase  in  mean  IQ  for  children  moved  into  better  living 
conditions  and  that  correlation  between  Stanford  IQ's  after  an 
interval  of  twelve  to  eighteen  months  was  .71.  Control  children 
who  remained  in  slum  districts  and  who  were  examined  under  simi- 
lar conditions  showed  no  change  in  mean  IQ,  and  had  a  correlation 
of  .80  between  two  tests.  It  is  concluded  that  improvement  of  living 
conditions  alone  has  a  slight  but  beneficial  infl.uence  on  mental  de- 
velopment. 

Crissey  (17)  in  comparing  the  mental  growth  of  children  of 
different  ages,  ages  at  admission,  and  initial  IQ  in  institutions  for 
dependents  and  for  feeble-minded  found  that  individuals  above  the 
average  of  the  group  on  initial  examination  tended  to  lose  in  IQ 
on  subsequent  tests  and  to  approach  the  mean  of  the  group.  The 
opposite  tendency  w^as  noted  for  individuals  initially  below  the 
mean  of  the  group,  in  that  subsequent  tests  showed  a  rise  in  IQ. 
When  changes  in  institutional  residence  occurred,  the  individuals 
followed  the  pattern  indicated  by  their  relationship  to  the  mean 
of  the  group  into  which  they  were  placed.  These  changes  occurred 
for  both  preschool  and  school-age  children  and  were  somewhat  more 
noticeable  among  the  younger  children. 

Results  of  the  above  studies  may  be  summarized  briefly.  Except 
for  the  studies  by  Lawrence,  Jones  and  Carr-Saunders,  and  Crissey, 
children  of  all  ages,  lengths  of  residence,  and  age  at  admission  are 
lumped  together,  although  the  results  of  these  three  studies  indicate 
that  this  is  not  justifiable.     Intelligence  tests,  except  for  some  of 
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the  cases  in  the  Crissey  study,  are  not  available  except  after  an 
unknown  period  of  residence  in  the  institutional  situation.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  studies  on  institutional  residence  repre- 
sent earlier  approaches,  they  tend  to  be  of  historical  rather  than  of 
immediate  interest. 

Studies  Concerning  Young  Children  Placed  in  Foster  Homes 
or  Institutions 

Studies  of  children  examined  before  and  after  placement,  or  of 
children  placed  in  early  infancy  faU  into  two  groups:  (a)  those 
dealing  with  children  old  enough  to  be  given  intelligence  tests  be- 
fore placement  and  (b)  those  dealing  with  children  placed  in  early 

infancy. 

Children  Examined  Before  Placement. — In  chronological  order 
the  study  which  appeared  first  was  by  Freeman  and  others  (32). 
Among  a  large  group  of  foster  children  there  was  a  subgroup  of 
seventj^-four  children,  coming  from  inferior  socio-economic  back- 
grounds, examined  at  a  mean  age  of  8  years  and  re-examined  at 
a  mean  age  of  12,  the  intervening  period  having  been  spent  in  the 
foster  home.  The  change  from  a  mean  IQ  of  91.2  to  98.7,  when 
corrected  for  change  in  age  by  the  method  suggested  by  Freeman, 
may  represent  a  gain  of  7.5  points.  The  children  placed  in  the 
better  homes  made  twice  as  much  gain  as  children  in  the  poorer 
homes.  Children  placed  at  younger  ages  made  twice  the  gain  made 
by  the  older  children.  Correlations  between  home  rating  and  child 's 
IQ  increased  from  .34  at  placement  to  .52  four  years  later. 

Hallowell  (44)  studied  436  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  forty-seven  months,  who  had  been  given  two  or  more  tests  for 
placement  purposes.  Prior  to  the  first  test  the  children  had  lived 
in  poor  environments  and  after  the  test  were  placed  in  boarding 
or  foster  homes  superior  to  their  own  homes.  A  variety  of  in- 
telligence tests  was  given  and  the  scores  were  combined  into  de- 
velopmental quotients.  No  prescribed  method  of  determining  the 
developmental  quotient  is  given  but  since  the  author  remarks  that 
she  was  extremely  loath  to  give  unusually  high  or  unusually  low 
quotients,  a  certain  amount  of  subjective  evaluation  evidently  was 
included.  The  smallest  interval  between  tests  was  six  months,  the 
largest  was  seven  years,  and  the  median  was  1  to  2  years.  When 
the  test  results,  or  rather  the  changes  between  tests,  are  tabulated 
by  years  of  age,  it  is  found  that  larger  and  more  frequent  changes 
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occurred  at  the  younger  ages.  When  a  divergence  occurred,  the 
chances  were  two  to  one  in  favor  of  improvement  rather  than  de- 
terioration. Between  the  third  and  fourth  year  there  were  fewer 
and  smaller  changes,  indicating  an  increasing  stability  in  the  de- 
velopmental quotient  with  age.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  de- 
velopmental quotient  undoubtedly  conceals  some  of  the  more  ex- 
treme changes,  conclusions  from  this  study  can  only  be  suggestive. 
Perhaps  a  measure  which  tends  to  flatten  out  extreme  differences, 
and  still  shows  a  tendency  to  improvement,  can  be  interpreted  as 
being  even  more  significant  than  the  results  of  single  measures. 

Lithauer  and  Klineberg  (66)  studied  120  children  in  a  Hebrew 
orphanage,  examined  shortly  after  reception  from  extremely  poor 
homes  and  again  after  varying  periods  of  residence  in  an  institution 
or  in  boarding  or  foster  homes,  all  superior  to  their  former  homes. 
The  children  first  examined  at  a  mean  age  of  61/2  years  had  a  mean 
IQ  of  82.  Two  years  later  the  mean  IQ  was  88.  The  interval  be- 
tween tests  ranged  from  three  to  fifty-seven  months.  When  changes 
between  tests  were  examined,  it  was  found  that  gains  were  more 
numerous  than  losses.  Children  who  were  under  six  years  on  first 
test  made  a  mean  gain  of  8.5  points,  while  those  who  were  eight 
and  above  had  a  mean  loss  of  2.6  points.  A  negative  correlation 
was  found  between  age  on  first  test  and  change  in  IQ.  The  study 
concludes  that  improvement  in  environment  has  a  favorable  in- 
fluence on  mental  development ;  that  environment  operates  more 
noticeably  on  the  younger  children  ;  that  the  limits  of  environmental 
influence  have  not  been  completely  explored  since  the  environment 
into  which  these  children  went  was  superior  only  in  comparison 
with  their  former  situations  rather  than  with  the  population  at 
large. 

A  recent  report  by  Schott  (78)  concerns  seventy-four  children 
who  were  examined  on  reception  from  inferior  homes,  and  again 
after  a  median  interval  of  13  months  spent  in  boarding  or  foster 
homes.  The  subjects  ranged  in  age  from  eighteen  months  to  twelve 
years,  with  a  median  of  3  years  on  first  test.  The  subjects  were 
re-tested  because  of  problems  of  adjustment  and  were  selected  for 
lack  of  success  rather  than  for  success.  Median  IQ  at  time  of  first 
examination  was  93.5,  on  second  examination  99.3.  Gains  were 
larger  and  more  numerous  than  losses,  but  two-thirds  of  the  cases 
showed  changes  \vithin  the  5-point  probable  error  range.  The  re- 
sults are  considered  statistically  insignificant  although  larger  than 
could  be  accounted  for  by  practice  effect,  and  are  explained  in 
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terms  of  emotional  difficulties  at  the  time  of  first  examination.  No 
evidence  is  reported  on  the  mental  development  of  children  who 
made  successful  foster-home  adjustments. 

Summnry. — The  studies  reported  on  children  examined  before 
and  after  change  from  a  poorer  to  a  better  environment  are  unanim- 
ous in  showing  a  rise  in  mean  IQ  for  the  group,  and  a  greater  rise 
fo''  the  younger  cliildren.  The  explanation  as  to  whether  the  in- 
crease is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  improved  environment,  or  to 
instability  of  test  results  with  the  amount  of  change  being  within 
the  range  of  probable  error  of  the  test,  appears  to  depend  on  the 
environmentalist  or  hereditarian  bias  of  the  investigators. 

Children  Placed  in  Infancy. — There  are  three  major  studies  in 
the  literature  reporting  on  the  mental  development  of  children 
placed  in  foster  homes  in  early  infancy.  Since  in  many  respects 
the  studies  are  similar,  the  essential  data  have  been  compiled  into 
tabular  form  for  comparison  and  differentiation.  In  addition  to 
the  Burks  (9),  Freeman  and  others  (32),  and  Leahy  (61)  studies, 
studies  reported  by  Theis  (102)  and  Snygg  (87)  contribute  certain 
types  of  information.  A  preliminary  report  by  Skeels  (85)  is  con- 
cerned with  the  first  examinations  of  children  included  in  this 
study. 

The  Burks,  Freeman,  and  Leahy  studies  have  aroused  consider- 
able controversy  in  the  literature  and  their  conclusions  are  too  well 
known  to  need  elaboration  here.  Certain  differences  in  the  popu- 
lation on  which  the  studies  are  based  are  perhaps  occasionally  over- 
looked. The  California  study  aimed  to  attack  the  problem  of  the 
proportion  of  variability  in  intelligence  which  could  be  attributed 
to  heredity  and  to  environment  respectively.  Correlations  were 
computed  between  child's  score  on  intelligence  tests,  parents'  score 
on  intelligence  tests,  and  measures  of  certain  aspects  of  the  en- 
vironment, and  by  statistical  handling  of  the  material  certain  per- 
centages were  established  which  were  considered  to  be  represent- 
ative of  the  relative  potency  of  heredity  and  environment.  The 
subjects  of  the  study  fell  into  two  groups.  Two  hundred  fourteen 
were  adopted  children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  at  the 
time  of  the  study.  A  control  group  of  105  children,  equated  for 
age  and  IQ  with  the  adopted  children,  was  the  second  group.  Both 
groups  were  white,  English  speaking,  North  European,  non-Jewish. 
The  own  families  were  matched  with  the  foster  families  for  locality, 
type  of  neighborhood,  and  occupation  of  the  father.    The  adopted 
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children  in  whose  parentage  mental  defect  was  known  or  suspected 
were  not  placed  within  the  age  limits  of  this  study  but  held  for 
developmental  observation.  The  mothers  of  children  who  were 
released  for  adoption  were  somewhat  superior  to  those  who  re- 
tained their  children.  The  occupations  of  the  true  fathers,  in  cases 
when  this  was  known,  were  somewhat  above  the  average  of  the 
populations  of  the  communities  from  which  the  children  come.  It 
is  probably  correctly  concluded  that  considering  the  true  family 
background  and  the  possibility  of  regression  to  the  mean,  the  chil- 
dren could  be  considered  to  have  a  native  mental  level  of  around 
100  IQ. 

Freeman's  study  (32)  is  based  on  a  total  of  671  children  of  wide 
age  range,  racial  compositions,  age  at  placement,  number  of  place- 
ments, various  combinations  of  siblings,  and  length  of  foster  home 
residence.  The  object  of  the  study  was  to  compare  the  results  of 
environment  and  heredity  as  they  were  produced  by  various  com- 
binations of  which  the  following  are  examples:  Children  of  the 
same  hereditary  background  placed  in  different  types  of  homes, 
children  of  different  hereditary  backgrounds  placed  in  the  same 
types  of  homes,  children  of  the  same  heredity  placed  in  the  same 
and  different  types  of  homes  at  different  ages,  changes  in  intelli- 
gence after  placement  in  better  and  poorer  types  of  homes  and  at 
different  ages,  etc.  The  ages  ranged  from  about  two  years  to  about 
twenty-two  years  at  the  time  of  the  study,  most  of  the  mean  ages 
at  time  of  test  for  the  various  subgroups  being  between  eight  and 
twelve.  The  groups  which  are  of  special  interest  for  this  study 
and  which  can  but  partly  be  lifted  out  of  Freeman's  report  are 
those  in  which  the  children  under  two  years  of  age,  and  in  which 
illegitimate  children  as  a  group,  are  studied.  There  was  evidently 
no  systematic  attempt  made  to  eliminate  the  children  of  mentally 
defective  parentage,  although  in  some  cases  these  may  have  been 
placed  at  a  later  age.  Results  are  given  in  which  the  IQ's  of  chil- 
dren of  known  defective  parents  are  compared  with  the  group  as 
a  whole. 

In  reporting  the  results  for  these  groups  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  give  the  results  as  nearly  comparable  to  the  Burks  and  Leahy 
studies  as  possible.  No  control  groups  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word  are  available,  although  the  "recently  committed"  groups  to 
which  the  foster  groups  are  compared  give  a  rough  measure  of  the 
mental  level  of  the  children  of  similar  hereditary  background  who 
remain  in  their  own  homes. 
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The  study  by  Leahy  (Gl)  is  essentially  a  repetition  of  the  study 
by  Burks  under  somewhat  more  carefully  controlled  conditions. 
The  selection  of  subjects,  methods,  statistical  treatment,  and  con- 
clusions are  practically  identical.  The  subjects  consist  of  194 
adopted  children  and  194  own  children.  The  adopted  children  were 
placed  under  the  age  of  six  months  in  white,  North  European,  non- 
Jewish  homes.  The  control  group  was  matched  with  the  foster 
group  on  age,  IQ,  community  and  neighborhood,  foster-father  occu- 
pation, and  racial  background.  The  children  were  between  five  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Children  whose 
parents  were  known  to  be  or  suspected  of  being  mentally  defective 
were  held  for  observation  and  not  placed  within  the  age  limits  of 
this  study.  Evidence  from  another  study  by  Leahy  (60)  indicated 
that  the  true  parents  of  children  placed  in  adoptive  homes  were 
superior  to  the  true  parents  of  illegitimate  children  in  general, 
from  the  standpoint  of  education  and  occupation. 

It  is  seen  from  the  following  tabulation  that  the  true  parents, 
while  having  a  larger  proportion  from  the  lower  occupational  levels, 
are  still  not  markedly  below  the  average  of  the  population  as  a 
whole  and  are  certainly  superior  to  the  parents  of  dependent  chil- 
dren as  a  group.  The  foster  homes  on  the  other  hand  show  clear- 
cut  superiority  over  the  true  parents  in  occupational  classification 
in  that  there  is  a  marked  weighting  in  the  upper  groups  with  a 
scarcity  in  the  lower  groups.  That  even  within  the  occupational 
categories  the  foster  homes  tend  to  be  selected  for  superiority  is 
to  be  concluded  from  the  descriptions  in  the  studies. 

It  is  seen  from  the  following  tabulation  that  the  groups  of  foster 
parents  resemble  each  other  in  occupation  and  education  and  are 
average  or  above  average  in  standard  tests  of  intelligence  which 
were  not  primarily  designed  to  measure  the  intelligence  of  adults. 
No  evidence  is  available  for  the  mean  educational  achievement  of 
adults  at  the  time  these  studies  were  made,  but  Freeman  estimates 
that  the  ninth  grade  education  at  the  time  the  Chicago  study  was 
made  was  considerably  above  the  average  of  the  general  population, 
which  was  estimated  to  be  approximately  sixth  grade  for  that  state 
and  generation. 
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Comparison 

Median  occupational 
classification  of 
foster  father 

Mean  education  of 

foster  father 
Mean  education  of 

foster  mother 

Intelligence  test 
used 

Mean  intelligence  test 
score  of  father 

Mean  intelligence  test 
score  of  mother 


Burks   (9) 


Freeman  and 
Others  (32) 


Leahy   (61) 


10.7 


9.8 


11.2 


10.5 


Stanford 


17  MA 


16  MA 


Otis 

106  Otis  IQ 

97  Otis  IQ 


Otis  and 
Vocabulary 

50th  percen- 
tile  (Otis) 

50th  percen- 
tile  (Otis) 


The  results  of  the  intelligence  tests  of  the  foster  children  are 
given  below  together  with  data  on  age  at  placement  and  age  at 
examination : 

Freeman  and 
Others   (32) 
Burks  (9)         Placed 
Under  2 
Years 


Illegit- 
imates 


Leahy  (61) 


Number  of 
foster  children 

Age  range  at 
placement 

Mean  age  at 
placement 

Age  range 
at  test 

Mean  age 
at  test 

IQ  range 
Mean  IQ 


214 

0  to  12 

months 


3  months 

5  to  14 
years 


175 

0  to  2 

years 


141 

0  to  11 

years, 

6  months 


194 

0  to  6 
months 


19  months      2.5  months 


2  years, 

6  months 

to  19  years, 

6  months 


8  years 

9  years 

40  to  164 

60  to  139 

55  to  164 

107.4 

101.7 

104.1 

5  to  15 
years 

9  years, 
3  months 
75  to  159 

110 


All  the  children  were  given  the  Stanford-Binet.  In  Freeman's 
report  (32)  corrections  for  the  decline  in  IQ  with  increase  in  age 
have  been  worked  out.  However,  as  far  as  possible,  the  data  are 
reported  in  terms  of  the  uncorrected  results. 

The  results  indicate  little  difference  between  the  groups.    There 
appears  to  be  some  relationship  between  mean  IQ  and  age  at  place- 
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ment,  since  the  two  groups  with  the  highest  mean  IQ's  were  the 
two  groups  placed  at  the  youngest  mean  ages,  while  the  two  groups 
with  the  lowest  mean  IQ  's  were  placed  at  the  older  mean  ages.  The 
group  with  the  lowest  mean  IQ,  Freeman's  group  of  those  who 
were  placed  under  the  age  of  two,  included  not  only  a  large  number 
of  the  illegitimate  children,  but  also  a  number  of  legitimate  chil- 
dren who  had  spent  some  time  in  their  own  inferior  homes  and 
who  as  a  group  tended  to  have  family  backgrounds  inferior  to  those 
of  the  illegitimate  children  who  made  up  the  other  three  groups. 


Correlation 
Between : 

J 

Burks  (9) 

L  1  CJCLIICIIJL   cXXJLU 

Placed 

Under  2 

Years 

Illegit- 
imates 

Leahy   (61) 

Child 's.IQ  and 
foster  parents ' 
education 

.01  to  .17 

.42  total 
group 

.20 

Child's  IQ  and 

foster  parents' 

.07  to  .20 

.39 

,18 

intelligence 

IQ  and  en- 

.21 

.52 

.47 

.19 

vironment 

(Whittier) 

(Chicago) 

(Chicago) 

(Minnesota) 

IQ  and  occupa- 
tion of  foster 
father 

Not 
available 

.37  total 
group 

.12 

Burks  (9)  and  Leahy  (61)  agree  in  finding  correlations  below 
.25  between  foster-child  intelligence  scores  and  various  measures  of 
the  foster  parents  or  the  foster  homes.  The  correlations  for  own 
parent  and  own  child  for  similar  measures  are  usually  considered 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  .50.  The  correlations  found  by  Free- 
man are  not  only  higher  than  those  of  Burks  and  Leahy  but  tend 
to  approximate  the  usual  familial  relations.  In  cases  where  there 
was  a  slight  initial  resemblance  between  child  and  foster  parents, 
this  resemblance  increased  considerably  over  a  four-year  period. 
Additional  evidence  presented  by  Freeman  from  the  study  of 
siblings  involved  in  these  groups  indicated  that  the  usual  sibling 
correlation  of  about  .50  was  found  among  those  who  had  been 
separated  at  older  ages,  but  not  among  those  separated  at  younger 
ages.  Children  separated  at  any  age  but  placed  in  similar  homes 
tended  to  resemble  each  other  more  than  children  placed  in  marked- 
ly dissimilar  homes. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  comparisons  are  not  available  between 
the  adopted  children  and  children  of  similar  hereditary  background 
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who  had  been  brought  up  in  their  own  homes.  Comparisons  of  the 
relationships  between  the  foster  children's  intelligence  and  their 
true  parents  are  also  lacking.  While  the  relationships  between  the 
foster  child  and  foster  parents  may  be  lower  than  in  eases  of  own 
parents  and  children,  there  is  no  evidence  concerning  the  relation- 
ship of  foster  children  and  their  true  parents. 

A  certain  amount  of  indirect  evidence  is  available,  however.  In 
Burks'  study  two  trained  individuals  estimated  the  child's  IQ  on 
the  basis  of  information  on  the  true  parents  and  secured  a  cor- 
relation of  .64  between  the  estimates.  The  correlation  between  the 
estimates  and  the  child's  actual  IQ  was  .07.  Burks  also  found  a 
correlation  of  .07  ±  .07  between  the  child's  IQ  and  the  Barr  rating 
of  the  true  father's  occupation.  Freeman  compared  the  mean  IQ's 
of  children  whose  mothers  were  known  to  be  mentally  defective 
with  the  mean  IQ 's  of  the  total  group.  The  children  who  remained 
with  defective  parents  longer  had  lower  mean  IQ's  than  children 
who  were  removed  at  younger  ages.  Of  a  group  of  children  from 
parents  both  known  to  be  mentally  defective  placed  in  homes  below 
the  average  of  the  entire  group,  and  placed  at  ages  older  than  the 
average,  only  four  children  were  known  to  be  mentally  defective 
and  these  four  were  among  the  very  oldest  and  were  in  the  most 
inferior  homes.  In  cases  of  siblings,  one  of  a  pair  being  placed 
and  the  other  left  in  the  own  home,  the  ones  left  in  their  own  homes 
were  on  the  whole  duller  at  time  of  examination  than  those  placed. 

Theis  (102)  in  a  sociological  study  which  did  not  involve  mental 
tests,  found  that  children  placed  at  early  ages  made  better  progress 
in  school  than  children  placed  at  later  ages,  and  that  in  spite  of 
hereditaiy  backgrounds  which  are  predominantly  bad  between  80 
and  90  per  cent  were  judged  to  be  of  at  least  average  intelligence. 
Of  a  group  of  180  foundlings  on  whom  no  information  was  avail- 
able and  who  were  placed  in  infancy  for  the  most  part,  91  per  cent 
were  judged  to  be  of  at  least  average  intelligence  and  only  3  per 
cent  were  subnormal  by  test  or  "obviously  so." 

Snygg  (87)  reported  a  study  of  312  children  between  the  ages 
of  one  and  twelve  years  whose  mothers'  IQ's  were  known.  The 
children  were  placed  in  boarding  or  adoptive  homes  at  an  early 
age.  The  mean  IQ  of  the  mothers  was  78.30  and  of  the  children 
95.2.  At  the  time  of  examination  the  median  age  of  the  children 
was  34  months.  The  correlation  between  mothers'  and  childrens' 
IQ  was  .13.     When  separated  according  to  age  at  test  there  was 
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no  indication  that  the  correlation  would  increase  with  age  of  the 
child.  It  was  concluded  that  knowledge  of  the  mother's  IQ  was 
of  no  value  in  i)redicting  the  child's  intelligence. 

Summarii. — Studies  of  children  placed  in  foster  homes  in  early 
infancy,  although  the  final  interpretations  of  the  results  are  dis- 
similar, in  general  indicate  that : 

1.  Although  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  the  true  parents  of 
foster  children  to  come  from  the  lower  socio-economic  levels,  the 
parents  are  still  somewhat  superior  to  those  of  dependent  children 
who  are  placed  in  foster  homes  at  a  later  age.  Studies  which  ex- 
clude mentally  defective  parents  (Burks  and  Leahy)  find  higher 
mean  IQ's  for  the  foster  children  than  studies  which  include  men- 
tally defective  parents  (Freeman  and  Snygg). 

2.  The  relationship  between  child's  intelligence  and  measures  of 
the  true  parents  is  less  than  the  usual  parent-child  correlations. 

3.  The  relations  between  foster  parents  and  foster  children  are 
less  than  the  usual  parent-child  correlations,  although  positive  and 
greater  than  zero. 

4.  The  mean  IQ's  of  adopted  cliildren  correspond  to  the  mean 
IQ's  of  children  in  similar  socio-economic  levels  who  have  grown 
up  in  their  own  homes. 

Attempts  to  ]\Ieasure  Home  Environments 
AND  Parental  Attitudes 

The  various  attempts  to  measure  home  environments  form  an 
interesting  commentary  on  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  Al- 
though it  is  generally  recognized  that  "the  human  environment 
is  more  important  than  the  material  surroundings"  (Theis  (102)), 
attempts  to  measure  environment  have  been  concentrated  almost 
completely  on  the  material  aspects.  To  the  extent  that  the  material 
possibilities  have  psychological  implications  for  the  child,  the  mate- 
rial surroundings  which  have  been  measured  can  be  of  value  in 
the  study  of  the  development  of  the  child.  That  the  relationships 
between  material  surroundings  and  such  measures  as  intelligence 
and  social  adjustment  are  only  fairly  high  is  shown  by  the  results 
of  various  studies.  Leahy  (63)  gives  a  complete  and  detailed  re- 
view of  the  various  attempts  to  measure  what  is  known  as  "home 
conditions, "  "  social  status, "  or  "  socio-economic  level. ' '  Inspection 
of  the  methods,  including  that  developed  by  Leahy,  reveals  that 
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nearly  all  have  certain  characteristics  in  common,  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  scales  are  largely  some  form  of  "counting"  measures  of 
various  objects  which  the  family  does  or  does  not  possess.  The 
objects  or  practices  are  usually  selected  for  their  apparent  dis- 
crimination between  homes  which  are  considered  high  or  low  in  the 
social  scale  on  the  basis  of  other  criteria. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  the  Whittier  (111),  the  McCormick 
(67),  the  Chapin  (12),  and  the  Leahy  (63)  scales,  most  of  the 
scales  are  usable  only  wuth  school-age  children  to  whom  they  are 
given  as  paper  and  pencil  tests. 

3.  The  scales  have  been  standardized  and  used  almost  exclusively 
on  urban  populations  with  school-age  children  in  the  home. 

4.  Ranges  in  score  and  mean  scores  for  groups  or  special  social 
or  occupational  classes  based  on  sufficiently  large  numbers  are  not 
generally  available. 

5.  The  scales  contain  many  items  not  applicable  at  the  preschool 
ages  and  omit  some  which  might  be  diagnostic  at  the  younger  ages. 

6.  The  scales  are  validated  in  two  ways,  either  by  comparing  the 
results  with  the  results  of  other  scales  supposedly  measuring  the 
same  factors,  or  by  comparing  the  distributions  and  mean  scores 
of  two  groups  of  homes  known  to  be  different  on  other  bases. 

7.  The  value  of  the  scales  is  affected  by  changes  in  social  customs 
and  necessities  in  different  times  and  places:  for  example,  the  role 
of  a  radio  in  differentiating  homes  in  1925  and  1935,  or  an  electric 
fan  in  Florida  and  Minnesota. 

Various  attempts  to  measure  family  attitudes  and  practices  have 
been  reported  in  the  literature.  Most  of  the  scales  are  confined  to 
limited  areas  of  child  development.  Studies  by  Ackerley  (1), 
Ojemann  (71,  72),  Jack  (50),  Stogdill  (88,  89,  90),  and  others  are 
based  on  interview  or  test  techniques  which  attempt  to  measure  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  parent  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
knowledge  appears  to  influence  his  practices  with  the  child.  Gen- 
erally the  items  have  been  selected  for  importance  by  experts  in 
the  field  of  psychology  and  child  training.  Comparisons  are  made 
in  some  cases  (Stogdill  (90))  between  the  scores  made  by  experts 
and  parents.  The  tests  have  not  come  into  general  use  and  their 
relationships  with  other  factors  have  not  yet  been  studied.  There 
is  no  evidence,  for  example,  that  the  children  of  parents  who  make 
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high  scores  on  such  tests  differ  in  any  way  from  the  children  of 
parents  who  make  low  or  average  scores.  These  studies  may  be 
considered  pioneer  enterprises  in  a  complicated  area,  rather  than 
studies  on  which  definite  conclusions  can  be  based. 

Various  existing  scales  of  socio-economic  status  have  applicability 
only  to  groups  similarto  those  on  whom  the  scale  was  standardized. 
None  is  available  for  the  rural  preschool-age  child's  home  environ- 
ment and  most  have  only  indirect  bearing  on  the  environment  of 
the  preschool  child.  The  measures  of  parental  attitude  have  usually 
been  constructed  to  fill  a  particular  need  or  to  answer  a  particular 
question.  No  results  have  been  reported  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  children  as  compared  to  scores  made  by  their  parents  on 
various  scales  of  attitudes  and  information  about  child  development. 


Chapter  III 

THE  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHILDREN  PLACED  IN 
FOSTER  HOMES  UNDER  THE  AGE  OF  SIX  MONTHS 

Children  who  are  born  in  established  families  and  who  grow  up 
in  the  same  homes  follow  certain  fairly  well  established  patterns 
in  mental  development.  A  certain  degree  of  relationship  has  been 
found  between  the  intelligence  of  siblings  born  of  the  same  parents 
and  reared  in  the  same  homes,  and  between  the  intelligence  of  the 
children  and  the  parents.  Since  both  the  factors  of  heredity  and 
environment  influence  mental  development  under  these  conditions, 
the  study  of  children  in  their  own  homes  can  yield  little  information 
on  the  possible  effectiveness  of  home  environment  on  mental  develop- 
ment. Studies  of  the  relationship  between  such  factors  as  occupa- 
tional classification  of  the  parents  and  the  intelligence  of  the  chil- 
dren reveal  present  status,  it  is  true,  but  cannot  give  a  causal  ex- 
planation. It  has  been  shown  repeatedly  that  children  from  the 
lower  socio-economic  levels  are,  in  general,  inferior  to  those  from 
higher  levels  in  intelligence  and  this  is  usually  attributed  to  the 
inferiority  of  the  parents.  But  are  the  parents  of  children  in  the 
lower  socio-economic  classes  in  these  classes  because  they  are  in- 
nately incapable  of  rising  to  higher  levels,  or  are  the  parents  in- 
capable of  rising  to  higher  levels  because  they  lacked  the  stimulation 
and  opportunities  for  greater  development  in  the  inadequate  homes 
of  their  own  parents?  No  amount  of  sequential  study  of  children 
in  their  own  homes  can  answer  this  problem.  The  different  social 
strata  present  complex  environmental  situations  in  which  parental 
intelligence,  differential  social  opportunities,  and  differential  edu- 
cational opportunities  are  inextricably  combined.  While  a  great 
many  exceptions  can  be  cited,  in  general  sons  of  teachers  and  doc- 
tors tend  to  remain  in  the  professional  and  managerial  classes,  the 
sons  of  carpenters  tend  to  remain  near  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
groups,  and  the  sons  of  laborers  infrequently  leave  the  ranks  of 
the  unskilled  and  slightly  skilled.  Is  this  because  of  an  innate 
aristocracy  of  intelligence?  Or  is  it  because  these  children  grew 
up  in  their  fathers'  homes?  If  the  child  of  the  unskilled,  ignorant 
laborer  were  to  be  placed  in  the  home  of  intelligent  parents  in  the 
higher  occupational  ranks,  would  his  development  still  be  the  same 
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as  if  he  had  remained  in  his  own  home,  or  would  it  rather  follow 
the  pattern  nsiially  found  among  children  who  are  born  in  homes 
of  this  caliber?  These  are  questions  which  can  be  answered  only 
by  experimental  evidence.  The  experimental  situation  consists  of 
placing  infants  of  known  underprivileged  family  backgrounds  into 
homes  known  to  be  average  or  above  average  in  terms  of  certain 
criteria,  where  the  children  will  be  raised  as  essential  members  of 
the  family,  having  kno\\Ti  no  other  environment. 

Characteristics  of  the  Foster  Children,  the  True 
Parents,  and  the  Foster  Parents 

Descnption  of  the  Children 

Ongin. — Of  the  154  children  on  whom  repeated  mental  tests 
were  available  and  who  constitute  the  group  under  study  in  this 
section,  114  had  been  wards  of  the  Iowa  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home, 
thirtj^-five  had  been  wards  of  the  Iowa  Children's  Home  Society, 
and  five  had  been  placed  through  private  sources.  The  children 
who  became  state  wards  were  originally  referred  largely  through 
public  sources  such  as  county  social  workers  and  overseers,  county 
attorneys  and  other  individuals,  and  local  organizations  faced  with 
the  problem  of  caring  for  an  expected  and  rather  unwelcome  infant. 
In  nearly  all  cases  financial  support  by  the  maternal  or  paternal 
families  was  out  of  the  question  since  often  these  families  them- 
.selves  Avere  on  relief.  The  majority  of  the  babies  were  born  at  the 
University  Hospital.  Some  were  born  in  private  maternity  homes, 
county  hospitals,  and  elsewhere.  As  far  as  the  capacity  of  the 
institution  of  the  Iowa  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  permitted,  the 
state  organization  was  obligated  to  accept  all  children  regardless 
of  family  background.  The  children  who  were  wards  of  the  Iowa 
Children's  Home  Society  were  in  some  cases  referred  by  public 
sources  and  in  many  cases  by  private  individuals  and  agencies. 
Unlike  the  state  organization,  this  society  was  in  a  position  to  select 
its  prospective  wards  to  some  extent  and  systematically  refused  to 
accept  children  whose  family  background  showed  evidence  of  mental 
deficiency  or  gross  mental  instability.  The  five  children  from  private 
sources  were  sufficiently  like  the  other  149  in  background  to  be  in- 
cluded without  further  detailed  description. 

Legal  Status. — Of  the  154  children  in  this  group,  140  are  known 
to  be  illegitimate.  Of  the  fourteen  legitimate  children,  in  three 
cases  legitimacy  had  been  secured  by  forced  marriages  followed  in 
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two  eases  by  the  desertion  of  the  father.  In  two  cases  entire  families 
had  been  removed  from  the  home  and  in  most  of  the  remaining 
cases  the  father  had  deserted  the  family  before  the  child  involved 
in  this  study  had  been  born.  It  is  with  regard  to  the  high  per- 
centage of  illegitimate  children  that  this  group  placed  at  an  early 
age  differs  most  noticeably  from  those  groups  placed  at  later  ages. 
C'hildren  placed  in  infancy  are  in  general  released  because  their 
presence  is  an  obvious  social  handicap  to  the  mother  who  in  many 
cases  is  financially  unable  to  support  hei-self  and  her  child  and  who 
for  various  reasons  cannot  secure  the  assistance  of  the  putative 
father. 

Preplacement  Environment. — Before  placement  the  majority  of 
the  infants  had  known  only  the  regulated  environment  of  the 
hospital  or  maternity  home.  A  few  of  the  children  placed  by  the 
Iowa  Children's  Home  Society  had  been  in  temporary  boarding 
homes  for  short  periods  between  the  time  of  their  release  from  the 
hospital  and  placement  in  the  permanent  adoptive  home. 

Age  at  Placement. — All  the  children  involved  in  this  section  of 
the  study  were  under  six  months  of  age  at  time  of  placement.  j\Iean 
age  at  placement  was  2.8  months  with  a  standard  deviation  of  1.7 
months.  The  range  extended  from  2  days  to  6  months,  with  a 
median  of  2.5  months. 

Adoptive  Status  at  End  of  Study. — Exact  figures  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  for  whom  legal  adoption  had  been  completed  were 
not  available.  All  the  homes  in  this  study,  however,  considered 
themselves  permanent  with  no  intention  of  returning  the  child  to 
the  placing  agencies.  On  the  basis  of  available  evidence,  it  is  es- 
timated that  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  families  had  completed 
adoption  when  the  last  examination  was  given.  The  other  families 
gave  evidence  of  intending  to  do  so  at  some  future  date.  Financial 
reasons  or  a  desire  to  wait  until  adoption  could  be  completed  for 
a  younger  child  at  the  same  time  were  the  most  frequently  reported 
reasons  for  delay. 

Description  of  True  Parents 

Status  of  True  Mothers. — Educational  Attainment:  Information 
was  available  on  the  education  of  144  of  the  mothers.  As  nearly 
as  can  be  determined  the  grades  represent  grades  completed  in 
school.  It  should  by  no  means  be  assumed  that  this  represents  the 
actual  academic  achievement  of  the  individuals.     Judging  from 
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those  cases  where  objective  school  achievement  records  were  avail- 
able and  from  the  estimates  of  persons  who  knew  the  mothers  well, 
the  actual  acliievement  was  jH-obably  considerably  below  the  school 
grade  attained.  That  many  of  the  mothers  were  probably  the  more 
inferior  members  of  their  school  classes  is  indicated  by  the  large 
proportion  of  those  who  were  over-age  for  grade  at  time  of  leaving 
school.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  reports  of  some  of 
the  mothers  are  unreliable.  In  cases  where  a  difference  between 
the  reported  and  the  actual  school  attainment  exists,  undoubtedly 
the  reported  grade  is  higher,  rather  than  lower,  than  the  actual 
grade. 

As  shown  in  Table  1  the  mean  grade  completed  was  9.9  with  a 
median  of  tenth  grade.  One  girl  was  completing  her  last  year  in 
college.  Eleven  and  one-tenth  per  cent,  or  sixteen  girls,  had  had 
some  work  beyond  high  school.  In  most  cases  this  had  consisted 
of  business  college  or  teacher  training  courses.     Fifty-three  and 

Table  1 

Education  of  True  Parents  of  Children 
Placed  under  Six  Months  of  Age 


School 

Fathers 

Mothers 

Attain- 
ment* 

Number              Per  Cent 

Number              Per  Cent 

16 

2                         2.27 

1                          .70 

15 

2                         2.27 

0                        0. 

14 

3                         3.41 

3                        2.08 

13 

6                         6.82 

12                        8.33 

12 

21                       23.86 

32                      22.22 

11 

7                         7.95 

14                        9.72 

10 

8                         9.07 

19                      13.19 

9 

7                         7.95 

12                        8.33 

8 

22                       25.00 

31                      21.54 

7 

6                         6.82 

14                        9.72 

6 

1                          1.14 

3                        2.08 

Less  than  G 

3                         3.41 

3                        2.08 

Unknown 

66 

10 

Total 

154 

154 

Mean 

10.2 

9.9 

Standard 
deviation 

2.5 

2.2 

Median 

10.6 

10 

Figures  refer  to  years  of  edlication  completed.     12  ^  high  school  completed, 
13  =  one  year  beyond  high  school. 
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five-tenths  per  cent  had  had  some  high  school  and  35.4  per  cent  had 
completed  eighth  grade  or  less. 

Occupation :  Information  was  available  on  the  occupational  status 
of  115  of  the  154  mothers.  No  information  was  available  for  thirty- 
nine.  Considering  only  those  cases  for  which  information  was 
available,  twenty-two  or  about  one-fifth  had  been  too  young  to  have 
been  employed,  or  were  students  living  at  home,  or  were  mentally 
incapable  of  holding  positions.  Thirty-eight,  or  about  one-third, 
had  done  housework  only.  The  remainder  were  distributed  in  such 
occupations  as  waitress,  factory  or  packing  plant  employee,  tele- 
phone operator,  store  clerk,  rural  teacher,  etc.  These  results  agree 
with  most  studies  of  illegitimacy  which  have  found  that  the  majority 
of  the  mothers  have  been  employed  only  in  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled occupations  with  a  high  proportion  having  had  experience 
only  in  domestic  service. 

Mental  Level :  Intelligence  test  results  were  available  for  eighty 
of  the  154  mothers.  Previous  study  (85)  of  a  sample  from  this 
group  had  indicated  that  these  mothers  could  be  considered  repre- 
sentative of  the  total  group  since  both  examined  and  unexamined 
mothers  were  similar  in  educational,  occupational,  and  general 
social  backgrounds.  Examinations  of  the  mothers  were  made  by 
various  individuals  connected  with  the  psychological  staffs  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  the  University  Hospital,  and  a  municipal  clinic. 
As  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  scores  reported  here  are  based 
on  the  1916  Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet,  given  either  in  the 
completed  or  abbreviated  form,  with  16  years  used  as  the  maximum 
divisor. 

The  following  tabulation  represents  the  distribution  of  the 
maternal  IQ's: 


)ulation    represents 

the    distribution 

IQ 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

Cent 

120  to  129 

2 

2.5 

110  to  119 

3 

3.7 

100  to  109 

10 

12.5 

90  to     99 

22 

27.5 

80  to     89 

19 

23.8 

70  to     79 

13 

16.2 

60  to     69 

9 

11.3 

50  to     59 

2 

2.5 

Unknown 

74 

Total 

154 

Mean 

87.7 

S.D. 

15.8 

Median 

88.7 
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For  the  eighty  mothers  the  mean  IQ  is  87.7  with  a  standard  de- 
viation of  15.8.  The  preponderance  of  mothers  from  the  lower 
levels  of  intellectual  attainment  is  shown  by  the  small  percentage 
of  intelligence  quotients  classified  as  above  average  and  the  large 
percentage  of  those  classified  as  below  average.  Whereas  only  6.3 
per  cent  have  IQ's  above  110,  53.8  per  cent  have  IQ's  below  90 
and  of  these  16.3  per  cent  are  classified  as  borderline  and  13.8 
per  cent  as  feeble-minded  with  IQ 's  under  70. 

Social  Status:  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  mothers,  the 
social  status  of  the  group  as  a  whole  was. markedly  inferior.  State- 
ments such  as  the  following  selected  at  random  from  the  history 
records  indicate  the  general  level  of  the  group.  "Family  has  been 
known  to  welfare  agencies  for  years.  Shiftless,  improvident,  unco- 
operative." "This  girl  was  herself  an  illegitimate  child.  Her  two 
sisters  have  each  had  illegitimate  children  placed  through  the  X 
home."  "The  girl's  father  is  poor,  hardworking,  but  unable  to 
get  ahead.  An  additional  child  would  be  more  than  this  already 
too  large  family  can  bear."  "Mrs.  K.  had  been  married  and  had 
raised  a  fairly  nice  family  with  the  help  of  her  mother-in-law. 
After  the  old  lady  died  the  family  disintegrated,  and  when  her 
husband  died  Mrs.  K.  became  very  promiscuous.  The  father  of 
this  child  could  be  any  one  of  a  number  of  men  who  frequent  a 
certain  low-grade  tavern." 

A  large  number  of  the  families  were  on  relief  or  lived  in  financial 
insecurity  so  marked  that  it  was  considered  a  major  factor  in  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  child.  While  the  number  of  cases  in  the  imme- 
diate family  with  records  of  mental  defect,  of  dependency  involv- 
ing institutional  care,  of  arrests  and  incarcerations  was  larger  than 
would  be  found  in  a  sample  of  the  same  size  from  the  general  popu- 
lation, and  consequently  the  group  may  be  described  as  inferior  in 
social  status,  still  it  is  not  as  inferior  as  the  social  status  of  the 
mothers  of  children  committed  and  placed  at  an  older  age. 

Status  of  True  Fathers. — Cases  where  identification  of  the  father 
or  the  information  concerning  him  was  doubtful,  or  where  there 
was  evidence  that  the  information  was  unreliable,  were  considered 
"unknown"  and  were  not  treated  in  the  analysis  of  the  data. 

Education :  Information  was  available  on  the  educational  at- 
tainment of  eighty-eight  or  56.4  per  cent  of  the  154  fathers.  The 
distribution  is  shown  in  Table  1.  The  mean  and  median  were 
slightly  over  tenth  grade  completed,  10.2  and  10.6  respectively.  Two 
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fathers,  or  2.3  per  cent  were  college  graduates,  14.8  per  cent  had 
had  some  work  beyond  high  school,  48.8  per  cent  had  had  some 
high  school,  and  36.4  per  cent  had  finished  eighth  grade  or  less.  In 
the  case  of  the  fathers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mothers,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  actual  educational  attainment  was  not  as  high 
as  the  school  grade  reported  reached. 

Occupation :  No  information  was  available  on  the  occupations  of 
thirty-five  of  the  154  fathers.  Nine  were  reported  to  be  students 
in  high  school  or  college  with  no  occupational  records.  The  re- 
maining 110,  for  whom  this  information  is  available  were  distribut- 
ed in  the  seven  occupational  categories  as  shown  in  Table  2.     In 


Table  2 

Occupational  Classification  of  True  and  Foster  Fathers 
of  Children  Placed  under  Six  Months  of  Age 


General 

Population, 

Occupational 

Employed 

True  Fathers 

Foster 

Fathers 

Classification 

Males,  1930* 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

I.  Profes- 
sional 

3.1 

2 

1.82 

21 

13.64 

II.  Semipro- 

fessional 
and  mana- 

5.2 

5 

4.55 

35 

22.73 

gerial 

III.  Skilled 
trades 

15.0 

16 

14.55 

37 

24.03 

IV.  Farmers 

15.3 

12 

10.91 

39 

25.32 

V.  Semi- 
skilled 

30.6 

12 

10.91 

13 

8.44 

VI.  Slightly 
skilled 

11.3 

11 

>> 

10.00 

7 

4.55 

VII.  Day 

laborers 

19.5 

52 

47.27 

2 

1.30 

Students 

9 

Unknown 

35 

Total 

100.0 

154 

100.01 

154 

100.01 

Mean 

4.8 

5.4 

3.1 

Standard  Devi- 

1.5 

1.8 

1.4 

ation 

Median 

5 

6 

3 

From  Terman  and  Merrill  (101,  p.  14) 
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comparison  with  the  distribution  of  occupations  of  males  in  the 
entire  United  States  it  is  seen  that  a  disproportionate  number,  or 
47.3  per  cent,  come  from  the  lowest  occupational  classification  of 
unskilled  day  laborer.  Only  two,  or  1.8  per  cent,  are  in  the  first 
occupational  classification;  4.6  per  cent  are  in  the  second;  14.6 
per  cent  in  the  third ;  10.9  per  cent  in  the  fourth ;  10.9  per  cent  in 
the  fifth ;  10.0  per  cent  in  the  sixth.  The  mean  occupational  class- 
ification of  the  true  fathers  is  5.4,  which  would  fall  between  the 
slightly  skilled  and  semi-skilled  and  is  about  one  occupational  cate- 
gory below  the  average  for  the  entire  country. 

In  many  ca.ses  although  an  occupation  w^as  given,  the  individual 
was  actually  unemployed  and  on  relief.  There  appears  to  be  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  conclude  that  within  a  given  occupational  class- 
ification the  individuals  in  the  group  were  the  more  inferior  mem- 
bers of  the  classification.  While  most  of  this  information  pertained 
to  depression  years,  it  was  more  likely  for  the  inferior  carpenter  to 
be  out  of  work  and  the  inferior  truck  driver  to  be  on  relief  than 
for  the  workman  who  was  known  to  be  skillful  and  trustworthy. 
Comparison  with  the  records  of  the  foster  families  during  these 
same  years  will  emphasize  this  difference. 

Social  Status :  The  general  social  status  of  the  true  fathers  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  true  mothers.  In  addition  to 
the  evidence  from  the  occupational  classification  there  was  suf- 
ficient indication  in  the  history  records  that  the  fathers,  like  the 
mothers,  tended  to  come  from  families  in  which  records  of  de- 
pendency and  social  inadequacy  were  not  infrequent. 

Summary. — The  true  parents  of  the  154  children  who  were  placed 
in  foster  homes  under  the  age  of  six  months  are  members  of  families 
which  are  below  the  average  of  the  general  population  in  social 
status  and  economic  security.  The  mothers  reported  educations 
of  an  average  of  ninth  grade  completed,  w^hile  the  fathers  averaged 
tenth  grade  completed.  The  intelligence  level  of  the  mothers  is 
represented  by  a  mean  IQ  of  87.7.  Both  parents  were  employed 
predominantly  in  the  unskilled  or  slightly  skilled  occupations,  the 
mean  of  the  fathers  being  approximately  one  category  lower  than 
the  mean  for  the  general  population.  The  results  of  the  quantitative 
measures  wliich  are  available  are  summarized  as  follows : 
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Measure 

Num- 

Mean 
ber 

True  Fathers 

S.D. 

Media 

Education 

88           10.2 

2.5 

10.6 

Oi^pupation 

110             5.4 

1.8 

6.0 

Intelligence 

True  Mothers 

Education 

144             9.3 

2.2 

10.0 

Occupation 

Intelligence 

80           87.7 

15.7 

88.7 

The  popular  belief  that  the  fathers  of  illegitimate  children  are 
markedly  superior  to  the  mothers  cannot  be  substantiated  on  the 
basis  of  any  available  evidence.  Both  fathers  and  mothers  come 
from  the  same  levels  of  society. 

Description  of  Foster  Parents 

General  Family  Situation. — At  the  time  the  children  of  this 
group  were  placed  in  the  foster  homes,  both  parents  were  living 
and  the  home  was  in  general  selected  for  stability  and  financial 
security.  These  conditions  remained  relatively  constant  or  im- 
proved in  all  but  four  of  the  families.  In  one  home  the  foster 
mother  had  died  and  since  the  foster  father  was  absent  much  of 
the  time  the  little  girl  was  in  the  care  of  an  elderly  but  very  agile 
foster  grandmother.  In  another  home  the  foster  father  had  died, 
in  a  third  the  foster  parents  had  been  divorced,  and  in  a  fourth 
the  foster  father  had  disappeared  under  mysterious  circumstances. 
In  these  three  cases  the  foster  mothers  were  assuming  all  responsi- 
bility and  would  have  been  opposed  to  any  suggestion  that  they 
relinquish  the  child. 

In  addition  to  the  foster  parents,  in  fifty-six  cases  there  were 
other  adults  in  the  home  at  the  time  of  placement  of  the  child.  Of 
these  twenty-six  were  relatives,  in  most  cases  an  elderly  parent  of 
one  of  the  foster  parents  or  a  brother  or  sister  who  lived  in  the 
same  home.  In  thirty-one  eases  the  adult  w'as  a  maid  or  hired  man 
who  was  a  more  or  less  peiTnanent  member  of  the  household.  In 
thirty-one  cases  an  older  adopted  child  and  in  ten  cases  an  older 
own  child  was  present  in  the  home  when  the  child  involved  in  this 
study  was  placed.  In  twenty  cases  a  younger  adopted  child  and 
in  ten  cases  a  younger  own  child  was  found  in  the  home  when  the 
study  closed,  November  1,  1937.  The  family  groups  tended  to  be 
smaller  than  the  average  for  the  general  population.  Only  one 
family  had  as  many  as  four  children.     In  this  case  the  adopted 
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child  was  second  in  age,  one  older  child  and  two  younger  being  own 
children.    The  majoritj'  of  the  families  had  only  one  or  two  children. 

From  a  qualitative  standpoint  the  foster  homes  were  represent- 
ative of  above  average  and  superior  homes  in  the  community.  After 
applications  for  a  child  were  received,  both  agencies  conducted 
careful  investigations  of  the  homes.  Since  the  number  of  applica- 
tions far  exceeded  the  supply  of  infants,  both  agencies  were  in  a 
position  to  select  only  those  homes  which  appeared  to  have  the 
most  to  offer  a  child  in  the  way  of  social  and  financial  security, 
educational  opportunities,  and  wholesome  living.  There  were  no 
homes  of  extreme  wealth  or  luxury.  Manj^  were  considerably  above 
the  average  in  financial  security  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  during 
the  period  of  depression  and  unusual  crop  failures  which  occurred 
during  the  time  this  study  was  in  progress,  none  of  these  families 
resorted  to  public  relief.  In  spite  of  extreme  poverty  which  is 
known  to  have  occurred  in  at  least  three  cases,  somehow  the  families 
managed  to  be  self-sufficient.  The  fathers  in  the  lower  occupational 
brackets,  when  unemployed,  w^ere  out  of  work  for  only  short  periods, 
indicating  that  they  were  among  the  more  valued  workmen.  In 
several  cases  where  the  loss  of  positions  threatened  the  financial 
security  of  the  home,  the  foster  parents  showed  marked  ingenuity 
in  creating  new  means  of  livelihood.  On  the  whole  during  a  period 
of  general  financial  instability  the  foster  families  continued  to 
prosper  and  to  enjoy  relative  security. 

Qualitatively  the  homes  may  be  characterized  as  socially  minded, 
intelligent,  and  stable.  In  the  references  all  comments  are  favor- 
able and  the  general  trend  may  be  judged  from  the  following  state- 
ments which  have  been  selected  at  random  from  references  in  the 
files:  "You  can't  find  a  better  home  in  which  to  place  a  child." 
"These  are  intelligent  young  people  who  will  give  a  child  love, 
affection,  and  every  educational  advantage."  "All  the  young 
people  are  very  fond  of  this  couple  and  a  child  placed  with  them 
will  be  fortunate."  "If  a  child  of  mine  should  become  homeless, 
I  could  ask  for  nothing  more  than  to  have  him  find  such  a  home." 

Ed\Lcatio7i  of  Foster  Pareiits. — Distributions  of  the  educational 
attainments  of  the  foster  parents  are  shown  in  Table  3.  The  mean 
for  both  fathers  and  mothers  is  twelfth  grade  completed,  13.2  per 
cent  of  the  mothers  had  college  degrees,  and  3.3  per  cent  had  had 
some  work  beyond  the  B.A.  degree.  Twenty-six  and  three-tenths 
per  cent  had  had  work  beyond  high  school  but  less  than  a  four 
year  course.    Forty-four  and  one-tenth  per  cent  had  had  some  high 
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school  or  had  eompk'ted  it,  12.5  i)er  cent  had  finished  eighth  grade, 
while  4.0  per  cent  had  had  less  than  eighth  grade  education.  For 
the  foster  fathers,  20.9  per  cent  had  college  degrees  and  12.4  per 
cent  had  some  work  beyond  the  B.A.  degree.  Eighteen  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent  had  gone  beyond  high  school  but  not  sutficiently 
to  receive  degrees.  Thirty-three  and  nine-tenths  had  completed  all 
or  part  of  a  high  school  course  and  24.8  per  cent  had  completed 
eighth  grade,  wliile  only  2.0  per  cent  had  had  less  than  eighth 
grade.  Comparison  of  these  school  attainments  with  those  of  the 
true  parents,  as  shown  graphically  in  Figure  1,  shows  the  marked 
superiority  of  the  foster  parents  over  the  true  parents  in  educational 
attainment. 


Table  3 

Education  of  Foster  Parents  of  Children 
Placed  under  Six  Months  of  Age 


School 

Fathers 

Mothers 

Attain- 
ment 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number              Per  Cent 

20 

8                       5.23 

19 

1                         .65 

18 

5                       3.27 

1                           .66 

17 

5                       3.27 

4                        2.63 

16 

13                        8.50 

15                        9.87 

15 

8                       5.23 

7                        4.61 

14 

4                       2.61 

14                        9.21 

13 

16                     10.46 

19                       12.50 

12 

27                      17.65 

38                      25.00 

11 

4                       2.61 

6                        3.95 

10 

10                        6.54 

17                      11.18 

9 

11                       7.19 

6                        3.95 

8 

38                      24.84 

19                       12.50 

7 

2                       1.31 

4                        2.63 

6 

0                       0.0 

1                          .66 

Less  than  6 

1                         .65 

1                           .66 

Unknown 

1 

2 

Total 

154 

154 

Mean 

12.0 

12.0 

Standard 
deviation 

3.8 

2.7 

Median 

12                              

--        12 

Occupatiofuil  Cla^^sificati&yi. — Any  system  of  classification  which 
takes  into  account  one  factor  only  is  subject  to  misleading  inter- 
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pretations  when  other  factors  are  evaluated.  In  the  case  of  the 
foster  homes  this  is  particularly  noticeable.  In  general  the  homes 
are  selected  within  each  occupational  classification.  The  farm- 
ers are  the  more  prosperous  farmers,  the  carpenters  the  more 
industrious  and  capable  ones,  the  laborers  the  best  in  their  group, 
and  so  on.  Even  with  these  limitations  the  distribution  of  the 
occupations  as  shown  in  Table  2  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
population  as  a  whole  and  markedly  different  from  that  of  the 
true  fathers.  The  mean  occupational  classification  of  the  foster 
fathers  is  3.1,  which  is  approximately  equivalent  to  that  of  highly 
skilled  workman  or  retail  store  proprietor.  Thirteen  and  six-tenths 
per  cent  of  the  foster  fathers  are  in  the  first  occupational  classifica- 
tion and  14.3  per  cent  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  classifications 
combined.  It  is  interesting  that  25.3  per  cent  are  in  the  fourth  or 
farmer  classification  as  against  15  per  cent  for  the  entire  country, 
but  this  is  consistent  with  expectation  for  an  agricultural  state. 

Figure  2  represents  graphically  the  differences  for  the  true  and 
foster  parents  as  compared  to  the  distribution  of  employed  males 
in  the  entire  United  States.  The  foster  fathers  are  seen  to  include 
an  unusually  high  proportion  from  the  upper  occupational  levels 
and  a  low  proportion  from  the  lower  levels  in  contrast  with  the 
true  fathers  who  come  predominantly  from  the  lower  occupational 
levels. 

Summarij. — The  foster  parents  are  above  the  average  of  the 
population  in  occupational  classification  and  in  mean  educational 
attainment.  They  are  outstanding  in  those  qualitative  aspects 
which  characterize  a  good  home.  The  superiority  of  the  foster 
parents  over  the  true  parents  in  vocational  and  educational  attain- 
ment is  striking,  but  even  more  marked  is  their  superiority  in  vari- 
ous social  aspects  of  community  adjustment.  Table  4  affords  a 
comparison  of  the  two  groups  of  parents  from  the  standpoint  of 
central  tendencies  in  education  and  occupational  classification. 

Comparison  with  Other  Studies. — Comparison  of  the  true  parents 
of  the  foster  children  in  this  study  w4th  the  true  parents  of  the 
foster  children  in  the  Burks,  Freeman,  and  Leahy  studies  reveals 
certain  similarities  and  differences.  The  true  fathers  of  all  the 
groups  come  predominantly  from  the  lower  occupational  classes, 
but  the  median  of  Leahy's  group  is  more  nearly  like  the  median 
of  this  group  than  the  other  two,  and  the  medians  for  Burks  and 
Freeman  are  almost  as  high  as  they  are  for  the  foster  parents. 
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Burks'  and  Freeman's  children  apparently  come  from  urban  areas 
for  the  most  part,  while  the  children  in  this  study  and  Leahy's 
came  from  state-wide  areas  and  from  states  usually  described  as 
agricultural.  While  in  neither  group  is  the  per  cent  of  farmers 
very  high  for  the  true  parents,  certainly  in  this  study  and  probably 
in  Leahy's  a  number  of  the  true  fathers  were  farm  laborers  who 
fell  in  the  seventh  occupational  classification.  That  all  the  groups 
of  true  parents  of  children  placed  in  infancy  are  superior  to  chil- 
dren received  and  placed  at  later  ages  will  be  pointed  out  later. 

The  foster  parents  in  this  study  are  approximately  equal  in 
occupational  classification  to  the  foster  parents  in  the  other  studies. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  group  includes  a  large  number  of  far- 
mers, who  were  omitted  from  the  previous  studies  and  who  tend 
to  weight  down  the  mean  occupational  classification  of  the  entire 
group.  This  group  also  introduces  certain  special  difficulties  be- 
cause of  the  wide  variation  in  types  of  farmers,  ranging  from  the 
college  graduate  owner  of  several  hundreds  of  acres,  who  main- 
tains a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that  of  a  successful  city  phy- 
sician, to  the  impecunious  tenant  of  a  few  acres  whose  income  and 
standard  of  living  barely  come  up  to  that  of  a  city  laborer's. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  mean  education  of  the  foster 
parents  in  this  study  is  higher  than  that  reported  in  previous 
studies.  The  mean  reported  by  heahy,  which  is  in  turn  higher 
than  that  of  the  two  earlier  studies,  is  one  j^ear  lower.  Whether 
this  difference  between  the  studies  conducted  within  this  decade 
and  earlier  studies  is  due  to  the  increased  educational  level  of  the 
entire  population  or  to  certain  special  conditions  affecting  the 
selection  of  foster  parents  raises  interesting  questions  which  cannot 
be  answered  here.  Certainly  the  estimate  made  by  Freeman,  that 
the  education  of  the  average  individual  is  probably  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  sixth  grade,  would  appear  to  be  too  low  for  the  present 
generation  of  adults. 

The  Mental  Development  of  Foster  Children:    An 
Analysis  of  Various  Relationships 
The  Mental  Development  of  Children  Placed  at  0  to  6  Months 

Mental  Status  of  the  Group  as  a  Whole. — All  the  children  in  this 
group  had  been  given  two  intelligence  tests.  Originally  it  had 
been  planned  that  the  children  would  be  examined  annually,  and 
for  twenty-six  children  this  had  been  done  so  that  these  children 
had  been  given  three  examinations.     Since  the  number  of  third 
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examinations  is  small,  the  first  and  last  examination  results  only 
are  considered  in  the  major  analyses.  The  following  tabulation 
shows  the  distribution  of  the  results  of  the  first  and  last  examina- 
tions : 


Intellig 

:ence 

Test 

Quotient 

First 

Last 

155  to 

159 

0 

0 

150  to 

154 

1 

0 

145  to 

149 

0 

2 

140  to 

144 

5 

1 

135  to 

139 

7 

5 

130  to 

134 

10 

9 

125  to 

129 

23 

9 

120  to 

124 

19 

12 

115  to 

119 

21 

14 

110  to 

114 

21 

35 

105  to 

109 

15 

20 

100  to 

104 

10 

22 

95  to 

99 

13 

8 

90  to 

94 

4 

10 

85  to 

89 

2 

6 

80  to 

84 

3 

1 

79  and  below 

0 

0 

Numbe 

r 

154 

154 

Mean 

116.0 

111.5 

S.D. 

13.6 

13.2 

Median 

116.6 

110.9 

The  distribution  of  the  ages  at  which  the  tests  were  given  is  as 

follows : 


Chronological 

Age 

Test 

Years 
Months 

Years 

1=! 
o 

First 

Las 

0     6  to  0 

11 

7 

0 

1     0  to  1 

5 

61 

0 

1     6  to  1 

11 

35 

0 

2     0  to  2 

5 

14 

14 

2     6  to  2 

11 

8 

11 

3     0  to  3 

5 

10 

20 

3     6  to  3 

11 

2 

22 

4     0  to  4 

5 

5 

33 

4     6  to  4 

11 

4 

18 

5     0  to  5 

5 

3 

8 
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Chronological 

Age 

Test 

CD 

JS 
-^ 

a 
o 

First 

Last 

iSs     tS 

S 

5     6  to  5 

11 

3 

7 

6     0  to  6 

5 

0 

8 

6     6  to  6 

11 

1 

1 

7     0  to  7 

5 

1 

6 

7     6  to  7 

11 

0 

2 

8     0  to  8 

5 

0 

2 

8     6  to  8 

11 

0 

0 

9     0  to  9 

5 

0 

1 

9     6  to  9 

11 

0 

1 

Number 

154 

154 

Mean 

2  years. 

4 

years, 

7  months 

4 

months 

S.D.   (months) 

15.4 

17.6 

Median 

1  year, 
7  months 

4 
1 

years, 
month 

The  mean  IQ  for  the  first  examination  is  116.0  with  a  standard 
deviation  of  13.6  and  for  the  last  examination  it  is  111.5  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  13.2. 

While  the  mean  age  at  the  time  of  first  examination  was  2  years, 
the  median  is  1  year,  7  months;  and  62  per  cent  of  the  children 
were  examined  between  the  ages  of  one  and  two  years.  The  mean 
age  at  time  of  last  examination  was  4  years,  4  months;  while  the 
median  was  4  j^ears,  1  month.  Seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren were  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five  years  at  last  examina- 
tion. 

Comparison  of  the  per  cent  of  eases  which  fell  at  the  different 
IQ  levels  at  the  time  of  first  and  last  examination  as  shown  by 
Figure  3  shows  the  marked  predominance  of  children  testing  at  the 
superior  levels  and  the  absence  of  children  below  the  dull-normal 
level.  Comparison  of  the  distribution  of  IQ  as  found  in  the  general 
child  population  by  Terman  in  1936  emphasizes  the  general  superi- 
ority of  the  foster  children.^ 


1  The  L-M  composite  curve  of  distribution  of  IQ 's  was  selected  for  com- 
parison since  it  "probably  gives  the  clearest  picture  available  of  the  intel- 
lectual differences  which  obtain  among  American  born  children  of  the  ages  in 
question"  (2  to  18  years)  (Terman  and  Merrill  (101,  p.  37)).  Since  the 
curves  of  the  distributions  of  IQ  's  of  foster  children  are  based  on  both  Stan- 
ford and  Kuhlmann  scores,  no  advantage  would  be  gained  by  comparing  them 
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When  the  mean  IQ's  of  the  entire  group  on  first  and  last  tests 
are  compared  with  results  reported  in  the  literature,  it  is  seen  that 
the  means  for  both  first  and  last  examination  are  not  only  above 
those  reported  by  Terman  for  the  general  population,  but  compare 
favorably  with  means  reported  by  Coffey  and  Wellman  (16), 
Goodenough  (41),  Dickson  (24),  and  others  for  children  selected 
from  the  highest  socio-economic  levels. 

Comparisons  between  the  first  and  last  tests  show  a  difference  of 
4.6  points  between  the  means.  The  ratio  of  this  difference  to  the 
standard  deviation  of  the  difference  is  2.99,  indicating  that  a  dif- 
ference in  the  same  direction  can  be  expected  in  99  of  100  similar 
samples.  Inspection  of  the  distribution  shows  the  tendency  of  the 
children  originally  having  the  highest  IQ's  to  move  into  classifica- 
tions nearer  the  mean  of  the  group.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  findings  of  Wellman  and  Crissey  that  children  initially  at  the 
extremes  of  a  population  on  retests  tend  to  approach  the  mean  of 
that  population.  The  general  tendency  for  losses  among  children 
of  initially  high  IQ  's,  living  in  their  own  homes,  is  found  by  Well- 
man  for  a  small  group  of  children  of  preschool  ages  not  attending 
preschool.  The  tendency  to  loss  in  mean  IQ  for  children  living  in 
their  own  homes  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  children  in  general 
rather  than  peculiar  to  foster  children.  However,  in  spite  of  a 
slight  decline  in  mean  IQ  of  the  group,  no  foster  child  on  last  ex- 
-amination  had  an  IQ  of  less  than  80  and  the  entire  group  remained 
well  above  the  mean  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 

When  the  product-moment  coefficient  of  correlation  between  the 
first  and  last  tests  is  computed,  it  is  found  to  be  .56  =h  .04.  In 
comparing  this  result  with  correlations  reported  in  the  literature 
it  is  necessary  to  select  studies  which  concern  children  of  similar 
ages,  examined  at  similar  intervals,  who  have  not  attended  nursery 
schools.  Bayley  (5),  comparing  tests  given  at  6  to  12  months  and 
at  three  years,  found  a  correlation  of  .22.  Furfey  and  Muehlenbein 
(34),  comparing  results  of  infant  tests  and  Stanford-Binets  at  the 
age  of  four,  found  a  .00  correlation.  Cunningham  (19)  found  a 
correlation  of  .50  between  Kuhlmann  tests  at  twelve  and  twenty- 

with  a  curve  based  on  the  earlier  Stanford  revision,  vehich  included  fewer  cases 
and  many  fewer  children  of  preschool  ages  and  was  not  as  representative  of 
the  general  population  as  the  1936  sampling.  No  curve  for  the  distribution  of 
IQ's  on  the  Kuhlmann  test  is  available.  Although  it  is  recognized  that  the 
L-M  composite  curve  may  not  form  a  completely  satisfactory  basis  for  com- 
parison, it  is  more  adequate  than  any  other  that  is  available. 
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four  months  and  a  correlation  of  .55  between  Kuhlmann  tests  at 
one  year  and  Stanford  tests  at  eight  years.  Cuneo  and  Terman 
(18)  after  an  interval  of  two  years  re-examined  children  who  had 
been  between  three  and  seven  years  on  first  test  and  found  a  cor- 
relation of  .85  between  the  results  of  the  two  examinations.  This 
forms  practically  the  sole  exception  to  the  rule  of  low  correlations 
between  early  and  later  tests  of  children  of  preschool  ages.  The 
number  of  children  actually  of  preschool  age  in  this  study  is  very 
small.  There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  this  correlation,  therefore, 
represents  the  results  of  retests  of  young  school-age  children,  whose 
IQ  does  not  ordinarily  vary  a  great  deal  under  the  steady  environ- 
mental influence  of  the  normal  own  home  and  school.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  number  of  cases  is  small,  less  than  fifty  children 
being  involved  in  most  of  the  studies. 


Table  5 

Distribution  of  0  to  6  Month  Group  by  IQ  and 

Chronological  Age  at  Any  Test 


IQ 

Age,  Years*                             '' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

150  to  154 

1 

1 

145  to  149 

1 

1 

140  to  144 

5 

1 

1 

135  to  139 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

130  to  134 

7 

2 

4 

6 

125  to  129 

17 

6 

3 

5 

1 

2 

120  to  124 

10 

8 

7 

4 

7 

115  to  119 

6 

13 

7 

10 

1 

110  to  114 

11 

13 

13 

9 

5 

6 

105  to  109 

9 

6 

5 

7 

5 

3 

100  to  104 

4 

8 

2 

10 

2 

5 

95  to     99 

2 

5 

8 

3 

3 

90  to     94 

1 

3 

6 

2 

85  to     89 

2 

3 

2 

1 

80  to     84 

2 

1 

1 

Number 

76 

72 

57 

68 

28 

17 

Mean 

120.4 

114.0 

112.3 

113.0 

110.6 

108.2 

Standard 
deviation 

12.0 

13.1 

14.2 

15.2 

11.4 

9.9 

Median 

122.0 

114.1 

113.0 

112.3 

110.5 

108.5 

In  the  category  one  year,  children  examined  between  6  months  and  one  year, 
5  months,  14  days  are  included. 
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Belation  Between  IQ  and  Age  at  Examination. — All  the  available 
examinations  for  the  children  were  tabulated  according  to  age  at 
test.  Thus  all  the  children  appear  twice  and  twenty-six  children 
appear  three  times  in  Table  5.  Age  is  considered  as  of  the  nearest 
birthday.  After  the  first  column  no  known  factor  is  operating 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  actual  mean  ages  of  the  eases  from 
corresponding  to  the  mean  age  designated  by  the  column.  In  the 
one  year  column,  however,  which  covers  the  age  range  from  0  to 
6  months  to  1  year,  5  months  the  majority  of  the  cases  actually 
fell  between  1  year,  0  months  and  1  year,  5  months  so  that  the  mean 
age  is  actually  somewhat  over  one  year.  The  reason  for  this  is 
apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  one  year's  residence  was  re- 
quired before  adoption  could  be  completed  and  that  very  few  chil- 
dren were  examined  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Beyond  the  age 
of  six  years  the  number  of  cases  was  too  small  to  warrant  con- 
sideration. 

The  means  and  medians  as  shown  in  Table  5  show  a  consistent 
decrease  with  age  which  is  most  marked  between  the  first  and  second 
years  and  least  between  the  third  and  fourth.  Except  between  the 
first  and  subsequent  years  the  differences  between  the  means  are 
not  statistically  significant.  The  following  tabulation  shows  the 
differences  and  the  ratios  of  these  differences  to  the  standard  de- 
viation of  the  difference,  for  the  various  age  groups. 

Ratio  of 

Difference 

to  Standard 

Deviation  of 

Difference 

3.08 
.72 
.29 
.87 
.74 
1.30 
2.05 

Relation  Between  the  Intelligence  of  Foster  Children  and  Factoids 
Characterizing  the  Foster  Parents 
Relation  Between  Age  and  IQ  of  Child  and  Occupational  Class- 
ification of  Foster  Father. — Since  other  studies  had  indicated  an 
increasing  relationship  between  the  occupation  of  the  father  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  child  with  increase  in  age,  the  test  results 


Comparisons, 

Differences 

Years 

Between  Means 

One  and  two 

6.4 

Two  and  three 

1.8 

Three  and  four 

.8 

Four  and  five 

2.5 

Five  and  six 

2.4 

Two  and  five 

3.5 

Two  and  six 

5.8 
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were  tabulated  according  to  age  at  examination  and  occupation  of 
the  foster  father.  The  number  of  cases  at  each  interval  ranged 
from  0  to  19.  Considering  only  those  intervals  in  which  there  were 
eight  cases  or  more,  the  curves  of  mental  development  by  age  and 
foster-father  occupation  as  shown  in  Figure  4  lacked  the  consistent 
differentiation  frequently  ascribed  to  the  different  occupational 
levels.  The  only  group  which  is  consistent  in  its  position  relative 
to  the  others  is  the  farm  group  (fourth  classification)  which  was 
below  the  mean  for  all  groups  at  all  ages  except  during  the  third 
year  when  the  professional  group  had  a  lower  mean.  The  numbers 
of  cases  in  the  laboring  and  slightly  skilled  occupations  were  too 
small  to  be  included.  In  view  of  the  small  numbers  at  each  plot- 
ting point,  the  irregularities  are  not  surprising.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  at  all  the  ages  and  for  all  the  occupational  classifica- 
tions represented  here,  the  mean  IQ  is  above  the  average  for  the 
general  population.  The  lowest  mean,  103,  is  found  among  rural 
children  at  the  age  of  four  years. 

Combination  of  the  three  upper  occupational  classes  (the  pro- 
fessional, managerial,  and  skilled  craftsman  or  retail  proprietor 
groups)  and  of  the  four  lower  classifications  (the  farmer,  semi- 
skilled, slightly  skilled,  and  unskilled  laborer  groups)  shows  a  clear- 
cut  differentiation.  Table  6  shows  the  means,  standard  deviations, 
and  medians  for  the  various  age  and  occupational  groups. 

Figure  5  presents  a  comparison  between  these  two  divisions  and 
the  mean  of  the  total  group.  With  the  broader  classifications  dis- 
tinct differences  are  observable.  At  no  time  does  the  mean  IQ  of 
children  in  the  higher  types  of  homes  fall  below  the  mean  for  the 
total  group  nor  does  the  mean  for  children  placed  in  the  relatively 
lower  types  of  homes  rise  above  the  mean  for  the  entire  group.  As 
shown  in  Table  6  the  differences  between  the  means  increase  with 
age.  During  the  first  year  the  difference  between  the  groups  in 
the  two  types  of  homes  is  less  than  one  point,  corroborating  studies 
which  find  no  relationship  between  infant  intelligence  and  family 
socio-economic  status.  By  the  second  year  a  marked  difference 
between  the  two  groups  exists  which,  though  not  statistically  sig- 
nificant, initiates  the  trend  evident  throughout  the  age  range 
covered.  While  both  groups  began  at  the  same  level  and  both  lost 
in  mean  IQ,  the  children  in  the  relatively  inferior  homes,  lost  nearly 
three  times  as  many  points  in  mean  IQ  as  did  the  children  in  the 
superior  homes.     During  the  third,   fourth,   and  fifth  years  the 
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differences  continue  to  follow  the  same  pattern.  The  children  in 
the  inferior  homes  continue  to  lose  in  relation  to  their  initial  status, 
reaching  a  mean  of  104  during  the  fourth  year  and  maintaining 
this  during  the  subsequent  two  years.  The  children  in  the  superior 
homes  fluctuate  between  118  and  114  IQ,  consistently  remaining 
one  classification  above  the  children  in  the  inferior  homes.  The 
differences  between  the  two  groups  are  statistically  significant  only 
at  years  four  and  five.  However,  the  tendency  is  clear-cut  and 
consistent  throughout  the  preschool-age  range. 

When  the  test  results  are  grouped  by  two-year  intervals,  the 
difference  between  the  means  for  the  upper  and  lower  groups  is 
not  statistically  significant  for  the  first  two  years.  By  the  next 
two-year  interval  the  difference  between  the  means  becomes  10 
points  and  is  statistically  significant.  This  difference  continues 
for  the  following  two  years. 

Grouped  by  three-year  intervals,  the  means  for  the  children  in 
the  superior  homes  show  marked  stability  while  the  means  for  the 
children  in  the  inferior  homes  show  a  marked  decline  between  the 
first  and  last  three-year  periods.  The  difference  between  the  means 
for  the  two  types  of  homes  is  not  statistically  significant  for  the 
first  three  years,  but  is  definitely  significant  for  the  last  three  years. 

The  results  may  be  summarized  as  showing  that  during  the  first 
year  of  life  children  in  relatively  inferior  homes  do  not  differ  in 
intelligence  from  children  in  relatively  superior  homes.  During 
the  next  two  years  differentiation  gradually  appears,  the  children 
in  the  inferior  homes  losing  in  mean  IQ  and  the  children  in  the 
superior  homes  essentially  maintaining  their  initial  superior  status. 
By  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  difference  amounts  to  10  points 
in  IQ  and  becomes  statistically  significant.  This  difference  is  main- 
tained during  the  remaining  preschool  years. 

In  considering  this  differentiation  with  age  in  relation  to  the 
occupational  status  of  the  foster  parents,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  the  homes  in  this  study  were  selected  within  each  occupa- 
tional category  and  are  not  strictly  representative  of  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole.  The  homes  described  as  "inferior"  here  are  in- 
ferior only  in  relation  to  the  other  homes  in  this  study,  not  in  re- 
lation to  homes  in  general.  The  consistent  superiority  in  mean  IQ 
of  all  age  and  foster-father  occupational  groupings,  to  that  of  the 
mean  IQ  of  the  population  as  a  whole,  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  the 
selective   factor.     The   differences  between  the   true-family  back- 
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grounds  of  the  children  placed  in  the  two  types  of  homes  discussed 
here  are  insignificant,  and  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  later. 

Comparisons  With  Other  Studies:  Two  types  of  comparison  with 
other  studies  of  preschool-age  children  hi  their  own  homes  are 
available.  One  involves  correlations  between  child's  intelligence 
and  the  occupational  classification  of  the  father,  and  the  other 
involves  mean  IQ's  of  children  living  in  the  various  occupational 
levels. 

Of  the  correlational  studios  those  by  Bayley  and  Jones  (G)  and 
Furfey  and  Muehlenbein  (34),  for  example,  show  an  increase  in 
relationship  with  age,  reaching  about  .50  at  about  six  years.  Since 
.50  is  the  most  frequent  correlation  reported  at  the  school  ages 
between  these  two  factors,  the  relationship  is  apparently  established 
by  the  end  of  the  preschool  period.  Neither  study  reported  a  high 
relationship  between  these  factors  at  the  early  preschool  years  or 
in  infancy.  Bayley  and  Jones  found  that  the  relationship  increased 
gradually  during  the  six-year  period. 

Two  studies,  one  by  Terman  and  Merrill  (101)  and  one  by 
Goodenough  (41),  report  results  in  terms  of  mean  IQ  for  occupa- 
tional classes  grouped  according  to  the  classification  used  in  the 
present  study.  The  comparisons  are  showTi  in  Figure  6.  The  ages 
of  the  children  involved  in  the  three  studies  are  comparable,  rang- 
ing from  two  to  five  and  one-half  years.  The  children  of  the  0  to 
6  month  placement  group  are  represented  by  a  single  test,  as  is 
the  case  with  tlie  Goodenough  study.  The  distribution  of  eases  in 
the  Terman  study  is  unknown.  Terman 's  and  Goodenough 's  data 
are  based  on  children  in  their  own  homes,  where  both  heredity  and 
environment  may  be  considered  to  be  operative,  while  the  results 
of  the  present  study  are  based  on  foster  children.  In  the  first 
occupational  classification  the  mean  for  children  in  this  study  is 
slightly  lower  than  the  means  reported  by  the  other  two  studies. 
In  the  next  four  classifications  the  present  study  reports  means 
2  to  11  points  higher  than  either  of  the  other  two  studies  and  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  occupational  classifications  the  means  fall 
between  those  reported  by  the  other  studies. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  children  placed  in  foster  homes 
tend  to  follow  the  general  pattern  of  mental  development  shown 
by  own  children  of  the  same  ages  in  similar  types  of  homes. 

Relationship  Between  Child's  IQ  and  Foster-Parent  Education. — 
Comparisons  made  between  the  mental  growth  curves  of  children 
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Table  7 

IQ  by  Occupational  Classification  of  Foster  Parents 

of  Children  Examined  Between  Ages  of  2  Years, 

6  Months  and  5  Years,  6  Months,  Compared 

with  Results  of  Other  Studies 


Occupational  Classification 

I 

II              III             IV              V 

VI 

VII 

Foster  Children,  0  to  6  Months 

Number      ' 
Mean  IQ 
Standard 

de\nation 
Median 

19 
113.6 

10.3 

113.3 

25              28              32                7               8 
114.8         119.3         107.8         114.1          98.9 

13.1           12.4           14.3 

113.8         118.5         107.8 

2 
94.5 

Terman  Standardization  Group,  2  to  5  Years 
(Total  Number  721) 

Mean  IQ 

116.2 

112.4         108.0           99.1         104.3          95.1 

93.6 

Goodenough  (41)  First  Test,  2  to  4  Years 

Number 
Mean  IQ 
Standard 
deviation 

56 
116.1 

14.6 

29            129                                79             48 
111.7         107.7                          105.3        104.3 

14.4           14.4                            15.7          17.3 

39 

96.0 

14.9 

placed  in  foster  homes  of  various  educational  levels  showed  exten- 
sive crossing  from  one  age  to  another  indicating  that  if  any  re- 
lationship between  IQ  and  foster-parent  education  existed  it  was 
slight  and  rather  unstable.  When  the  children  were  divided  on 
the  basis  of  foster  parents  having  completed  high  school  or  less  and 
those  having  completed  more  than  high  school,  a  noticeable  dif- 
ference appeared  (Figure  7).  Only  at  age  four  is  the  difference 
between  the  mean  IQ's  of  these  two  groups  of  children  statistically 
significant,  with  a  critical  ratio  of  3.5.  At  ages  three  and  five, 
however,  the  critical  ratios  are  1.58  and  1.51  respectively,  with  93 
and  94  chances  in  100  that  the  differences  are  greater  than  zero. 

It  appears  that  foster  parental  education  has  no  relation  to 
mental  development  of  the  foster  child  during  the  first  two  years 
of  life.  At  the  older  ages  the  relationship  gradually  appears,  but 
is  not  as  marked  as  relationships  with  other  factors. 

Computation  of  product-moment  coefficients  of  correlation  be- 
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tweeii  child  intelligence  and  foster  parent  education  confirmed  the 
low  relationships.    The  correlations  were  as  follows : 

Correla- 
tion 

Between  foster-mother 's  education  and  child 's  first  IQ  .05  ±  .05 

Between  foster-mother  's  education  and  child 's  second  IQ  .19  ±  .05 

Between  foster-father 's  education  and  child 's  first  IQ  .07  ±  .05 

Between  foster-father's  education  and  child's  second  IQ  .16  ±  .05 

Between  mid-foster-parent  education  and  first  IQ  .05  ±  .05 

Between  mid-foster-parent  education  and  second  IQ  .18  ±  .05 

Comjyarison  With  Other  Studies. — Studies  of  children  in  their 
own  homes  show  a  rather  wide  range  of  correlations  between  child's 
IQ  and  parental  education.  Van  Alstyne  found  a  correlation  of 
.65  with  mother's  education  and  .51  with  father's  education 
for  three-year-old  children.  Goodenough  found  a  correlation  of 
.35  for  both  parents  ^nth  a  range  from  .09  to  .69  for  various  sub- 
groupings  of  preschool-age  children.  Bayley  and  Jones  found  a 
zero  relationship  during  infancy  with  an  increase  up  to  .69  for 
mid-parent  education  by  the  age  of  six  years.  Burks  in  an  own- 
home  group  of  school-age  children  found  a  correlation  of  .27  be- 
tween child's  IQ  and  parental  education  and  Leahy  for  a  similar 
group  secured  correlations  of  .48  and  .50  for  father's  and  mother's 
education. 

Studies  of  foster  children  of  school  ages  indicate  a  rather  lower 
but  positive  relationship  between  education  of  the  foster  parents 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  children.  Freeman  found  a  correlation 
of  .42  for  the  entire  group  of  foster  children.  Burks  found  cor- 
relations of  .01  and  .17  and  Leahy  found  correlations  of  .16  and  .21. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  although  the  correlations  between 
child's  IQ  and  foster  parental  education  are  positive,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  them  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  those  reported  for 
own  children.  The  results  of  the  present  study  agree  wath  those 
found  by  Burks  and  Leahy  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  correlations. 

There  is  a  zero-order  of  relationship  on  the  first  tests  at  a  mean 
age  of  two  years,  and  the  increase  in  magnitude  of  correlation  after 
an  interval  of  two  years.  This  follows  the  same  pattern  shown  by 
the  results  of  Bayley  and  Jones,  and  Furfey  and  IMuehlenbein,  al- 
though not  showing  the  same  amount  of  increase. 

Measurement  of  Home  Environment. — The  first  measure  of  en- 
vironment was  the  vaguely  defined  classification  into  "privileged" 
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and  "underprivileged"  homes,  by  the  first  workers  in  the  field  of 
mental  development.  Then  the  various  classifications  by  parental 
occupations  appeared.  Their  crudeness  in  measuring  environmental 
opportunities  became  apparent  and  various  refinements  were  at- 
tempted, all  seeking  to  measure  socio-economic  status.  The  chief 
criterion  was  one  of  possession.  The  first  areas  were  possession  of 
material  evidences  of  wealth,  such  as  telephones  or  automobiles; 
later  scales  included  the  less  objective  possessions,  as  taste  in  fur- 
niture or  membership  in  clubs. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  measures  apply  almost  wholly  to  the 
adult  members  of  the  household.  That  the  possessions  which  are 
rated  have  a  vital  influence  on  the  development  of  the  child  has  not 
been  clearly  established.  The  score  made  by  the  parents  on  such 
a  scale  is  variously  interpreted  as  an  indirect  measure  of  parental 
intelligence  or  as  a  measure  of  the  environment  which  impinges 
on  the  child,  more  or  less  independently  from  the  parental  in- 
fluences. 

The  material  and  nonmaterial  possessions  undoubtedly  have  a 
relationship  to  the  mental  development  of  the  child.  That  this 
relationship,  although  positive,  is  not  high  has  been  shown  by  re- 
peated studies  which  find  correlations  between  child's  IQ  and  en- 
vironmental scores  in  the  neighborhood  of  .20  to  .50.  When  the 
types  of  items  included  on  the  scales  are  examined,  it  becomes 
evident  that  there  is  not  necessarily  a  high  relationship  between 
mere  possession  of  objects  and  the  dynamic  interrelationship  be- 
tween adults,  child,  and  materials  which  can  be  postulated  to  con- 
tribute to  mental  stimulation. 

The  difficulty  of  measuring  the  dynamic  forces  of  the  environ- 
ment is  readily  apparent.  The  newer  environmental  measures  in- 
clude certain  items,  such  as  number  of  toys,  etc.,  which  are  more 
nearly  related  to  the  child.  Beginnings  have  been  made  in  the 
measurement  of  attitudes  of  parents  toward  various  problems  of 
childhood  and  child  training.  Unfortunately  no  material  is  avail- 
able on  the  comparative  development  of  children  of  parents  who 
made  high  or  low  scores  on  such  tests. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  a  scale  was  desired  which  would 
assist  in  identifying  homes  which  provided  environments  highly 
stimulating  to  the  mental  development  of  the  young  child,  and 
homes  presenting  a  less  stimulating  type  of  environment.  It  was 
desired  that  this  scale  should  be  relatively  independent  of  parental 
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occupational  status  and  education  since  it  was  felt  that  a  highly 
stimulating?  situation  could  be  set  u])  at  any  level  of  these  two 
factors. 

The  needs  of  this  study  provided  certain  limiting  conditions  to 
be  fulfilled  which  were  somewhat  different  from  those  found  in 
previous  studies  interested  in  measuring  environmental  influences 
and  which  precluded  the  use  of  many  items  found  in  other  scales 
and  demonstrated  to  be  diagnostic  of  socio-economic  level.  The 
major  needs  for  this  study  were  (1)  a  scale  applicable  to  the  pre- 
school ages,  (2)  applicable  to  a  wide  range  of  living  conditions, 
urban  and  rural,  (3)  a  scale  which  could  be  given  in  the  form  of 
a  conversational  interview  with  a  minimum  of  formal  questioning, 

(4)  items  for  which  parental  reports  appeared  to  be  reliable,  and 

(5)  a  scale  which  could  be  given  within  an  hour  or  less. 

A  scale  was  devised,  covering  the  general  fields  of  play  equip- 
ment, social  contacts,  language,  behavior  control,  parental  cultural 
interests  and  social  participation,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  physical 
equipment  of  the  home  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  general 
intellectual  level  of  the  environment  w^hich  is  the  immediate  setting 
of  the  child's  life.  A  copy  of  the  final  form  of  the  scale  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  construction  of  the  scale  followed  the  usual  procedure.  The 
main  areas  were  determined  and  a  preliminary  scale,  with  a  number 
of  items  in  each  area,  was  constructed.  This  was  submitted  to  three 
judges  who  are  experts  in  the  field  of  child  development,  one  of 
whom  has  had  wide  experience  in  the  construction  of  attitude 
scales.  Following  the  suggestions  various  modifications  were  made 
and  the  scale  administered  to  five  families.  Use  revealed  certain 
items  to  be  attempting  to  measure  such  subtle  factors  that,  under 
the  circumstances  and  the  time  available,  a  satisfactory  estimate 
could  not  be  made.  Such  items  included  freedom  of  use  of  mate- 
rials, various  qualitative  aspects  of  parental  contacts  with  the  child, 
and  specific  amounts  of  time  spent  in  play  and  educational  activ- 
ities. A  number  of  items  had  to  be  discarded  and  others  recast 
into  more  workable  forms.  An  attempt  was  made  to  base  the  scor- 
ing on  definite  evidence  of  the  attitudes  and  practices  of  the  parents 
rather  than  on  general  "atmospliere. "  At  the  same  time  a  certain 
amount  of  subjective  estimate  of  the  situation  entered  into  the 
scoring,  since  this  represented  an  attack  on  the  psychological  rather 
than  the  purely  physical  environment  of  the  child. 
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The  scale  as  finally  used  covered  the  general  areas  mentioned 
above  in  twenty-seven  specific  items.  The  items  were  rated  on  a 
5-point  scale,  each  step  of  which  was  described  in  the  scoring  key 
used  with  the  scale  (See  Appendix).  The  item  scores  ranged  from 
5  for  the  most  desirable  condition  to  1  for  the  least  desirable.  A 
number  of  auxiliary  items  were  secured  but  not  used  in  the  total 
scoring  since  exploratory  analyses  indicated  no  high  relationship 
between  these  items  and  other  factors  in  this  study.  Their  greatest 
value  apparently  lay  in  making  possible  a  more  objective  and  re- 
liable scoring  of  the  scale  items.  The  possible  scores  ranged  from 
27  to  135.  The  raw  scores  were  simply  totalled  since  it  had  been 
found  by  StogdilP  and  Leahy  (63)  that  the  scores  derived  in  such 
a  manner  answered  every  purpose  as  well  as  scores  derived  by  a 
more  elaborate  weighted  scoring  system. 

The  scale  was  administered  to  103  children  in  the  0  to  6  month 
placement  group,  who  were  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  at 
the  time  the  scale  and  the  last  examination  were  administered.  The 
scale  was  given  by  the  writer  in  all  except  four  eases.  In  these 
cases  the  scale  was  given  by  the  psychologist  of  the  State  Board 
of  Control,  who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  device.  The 
rather  unique  conditions  under  which  the  data  for  this  study  were 
gathered  made  certain  departures  from  the  ideal  necessary  in  the 
administration  of  the  scale.  The  families  were  under  no  obligation 
to  participate  in  the  research  project.  They  had  previously  grant- 
ed permission  to  follow  the  mental  development  of  the  children  by 
means  of  examinations  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  year  or  two,  but 
no  arrangements  had  been  made  for  any  extensive  interview  con- 
cerning the  practices  of  the  home.  In  a  few  cases  where  there 
appeared  to  be  some  hesitancy  in  giving  the  information  requested, 
no  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  families  and  the  inventory' 
was  not  scored.  Under  any  circumstance  it  was  inadvisable  to  give 
the  scale  first,  and  in  every  case  the  examination  preceded  the  inter- 
view with  the  parents.  In  discussing  the  results  of  the  examination 
the  necessary  questions,  with  some  explanation  of  the  purpose  of 
the  scale  in  learning  the  usual  practices  of  homes,  were  woven  into 
the  conversation.  The  scale  was  either  scored  during  the  interview 
or  immediately  after  it  if  the  ])resenee  of  a  questicmnaire  api)cared 


1  Stogdill,  Ralph  M. :  The  Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Parental  Con- 
trol and  the  Social  Adjustments  of  Children.  J.  Appl.  Psychol.,  1936,  20,  359- 
367.     (p.  361) 
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to  interfere  with  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  parent.  It  is  felt  that 
the  scores  which  were  secured  are  accurate  within  the  limits  of  the 
scale. 

The  distribution  of  the  scores  ranged  from  42  to  119  with  a  mean 
of  87.3  as  shown  in  the  following  tabulation. 


Children 

With 

Scores 

Entire 
Group 

Final 
115  or 

IQ 

104  or 

Over 

Less 

10  to  119 

4 

2 

0 

GO  to  109 

20 

9 

0 

90  to     99 

21 

7 

4 

80  to     89 

27 

6 

7 

70  to     79 

23 

3 

8 

60  to     69 

4 

0 

2 

50  to     59 

3 

0 

3 

40  to     49 

1 

0 

1 

Number 

103 

27 

25 

Mean 

87.3 

95.0 

77.0 

S.D. 

14.3 

12.1 

13.0 

Median 

87.3 

95.8 

87.8 

When  the  scores  made  by  the  homes  of  children  whose  final  IQ 
was  above  115  are  compared  with  those  of  children  whose  final  IQ 
was  less  than  104,  it  is  seen  that  in  spite  of  some  overlapping  the 
difference  in  mean  scores  is  significant.  The  actual  difference  be- 
tween the  means  is  18  points  and  the  ratio  of  the  difference  to  the 
standard  deviation  of  the  difference  is  5.1. 

Comparison  of  the  scores  on  the  home  inventory  and  the  final 
IQ  of  the  child  shows  a  coefficient  of  correlation  of  .49  ±  .06.  The 
relationship  between  these  two  factors  is  shown  in  Table  8.  There 
is  a  progressive  increase  in  mean  IQ  with  increase  in  mean  home 
inventory  score. 

Extent  of  Selective  Placement 

Relation  Between  True  and  Foster  Parents. — Before  a  great  deal 
can  be  said  about  the  relationship  between  the  child's  intelligence 
level  and  factors  concerning  the  foster  home,  examination  of  the 
relationship  between  the  foster  parents  and  the  true  parents  is 
necessary.  If  the  child  with  the  best  true-family  background  were 
placed  in  the  highest  type  foster  home,  and  if  a  high  degree  of  re- 
lationship existed  between  the  family  backgrounds  of  the  children 
and  the  foster  homes,  then  any  relationship  between  the  mental 
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to 
development  of  the  children  and  the  foster  homes  might  be  due  ^^ 

the  selective  placement.     In  the  case  of  the  children  in  this  stuq^^j 

however,  examination  of  the  relationship  between  the  occiipatioj.J2. 

classification  of  the  foster  parents  and  various  factors  charactei^j^g 

ing  the  true  parents,  as  shown  in  Table  9,  indicates  that  wIqj^. 

selection  apparently  occurred  to  some  extent  it  was  neither  c 

sistent  nor  invariable. 


Table  9 

Relationships  between    Foster-Parent    Occupational    Classification 
and  True-Parent  Intelligence,  Education,  and  Occupation 


Foster-Father's  Occupational  Classification         

II 


II 


III 


IV 


VI 


V 


IQ  of  Mother 


Number 
Mean 
Standard 
deviation 


13 

87.8 

13.8 


18 
95.6 

12.4 


15 

82.7 

18.8 


19 

87.8 

10.6 


11 

86.6 

14.7 


2 
70.0 


_2 
'5.0 


Mothers'  Education 


Number 
Mean 
Standard 
deviation 


20 
10.5 

2.0 


32 

10.7 

2.0 


34 
9.9 

2.3 


37 
9.5 

2.4 


13 

8.9 

1.7 


6 

9.0 


J    2 

ji  10.0 


Fathers'  Occupation 


Number 

15 

29 

Mean 

4.9 

5.5 

Standard 
deviation 

2.0 

1.8 

24 
5.2 

1.8 


29 
5.9 

1.6 


8 
5.1 

1.4 


4 
5.3 


-)i 


the  true 
In  cases  where  information  on  the  intelligence  level  of     jg  found 

mother  was  available,  the  highest  mean  maternal  IQ  of  95.6  "^j^  ^he 
in  foster  homes  of  the  second,  or  managerial  classificatic  ^yiaternal 
two  lowest  occupational  categories  have  the  lowest  mean  I'^^^h  and 
IQ's  of  70  and  75  but  since  there  are  only  two  cases  in  e?}^g  other 
true  mothers  of  similar  intelligence  are  found  in  all  of  t-^g  drawn 
classifications  of  foster  homes,  no  definite  conclusions  can  b\(j  small 
from  this.  The  third  classification  of  skilled  craftsmen  ai  '.gg  class- 
proprietors  has  a  mean  maternal  IQ  of  82.7,  while  the  thr 
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75 


ifieations  of  professional,  farmer,  and  semiskilled  have  about  the 
same  mean  IQ  as  all  true  mothers,  or  approximately  87.  The  great- 
est difference  where  the  numbers  of  cases  are  adequate  is  between 
the  mothers  of  children  who  were  placed  in  the  third  and  second 
classifications.  The  difference  between  the  means  is  13  IQ  points, 
but  since  the  ratio  of  this  difference  to  the  standard  deviation  of 
the  difference  is  only  2.27,  it  is  not  statistically  significant. 

That  a  slight  but  not  statistically  significant  selection  had  oc- 
curred on  the  basis  of  maternal  intelligence  and  the  broader  group- 
ings of  foster-family  occupational  status  is  shown  by  the  following 
summary : 

Eatio  of 

Num-  Differ-        Difference 

_  Mean  S.D.     Median  to  Standard 

ber  ence       r^     ■   ..         j, 

Deviation  of 


Children  placed 

in  the  three 

upper  categories 
Children  placed 

in  the  four 

lower  categories 


46         89.7       16.3        89.5 


34         86.1       12.6        86.5 


2.6 


Difference 


1.12 


Comparison  of  the  educational  achievement  of  mothers  whose 
children  were  placed  in  the  homes  of  varying  occupational  categories 
shows  a  tendency  for  the  children  of  better  educated  mothers  to  be 
placed  in  the  better  homes,  except  that  the  two  children  placed  in 
the  lowest  occupational  group  had  maternal  educations  nearly  as 
high  as  those  in  the  first  and  second  groups.  Since  the  difference 
between  the  means  of  the  highest  and  lowest  education  groups  is 
about  11/2  years  of  schooling  and  the  overlapping  is  considerable 
in  all  the  classifications,  the  difference  is  not  meaningful. 

The  relationship  between  the  mid-parent  education  of  the  true 
parents  and  of  the  foster  parents  shows  a  product-moment  coeffici- 
ent of  correlation  of  .30  ±  .07,  indicating  that  a  relationship  which 
was  slight,  but  positive,  existed. 

Relationships  between  true-parent  and  foster-parent  occupations 
indicate  that  a  slight  selection  existed  in  the  first  occupational 
classification,  where  the  mean  of  tlie  true  parents  was  4.9,  while 
the  mean  for  the  remaining  classifications  ranged  between  5.1  and 
5.9.  In  no  case  was  the  difference  statistically  significant,  nor  was 
any  consistent  trend  discernible. 
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If  selection  did  occur,  it  was  influenced  by  the  objective  factors 
described  here.  The  social  background  of  the  mothers  and  fathers 
was  adequately  reflected  by  the  educational  achievements,  in- 
telligence, and  occupational  status.  Practically  no  other  basis  of 
selection  was  possible,  since  in  most  eases  this  represented  the  sum 
total  of  the  information  available  about  the  true  parents.  The  most 
striking  phenomenon  is  not  the  selection  indicated  by  a  correlation 
of  .30  between  mid-parent  educations,  but  the  marked  uniformity 
of  true-family  backgrounds  of  children  placed  in  varying  types  of 
foster  homes.  The  children  placed  in  the  professional,  and  sup- 
posedly the  highest  types  of  foster  homes,  are  not  noticeably 
superior  to  the  children  placed  in  the  semi-skilled  and  therefore 
supposedly  lower  types  of  homes  with  regard  to  true-father  occu- 
pation, true-parental  education,  or  maternal  intelligence.  Even 
had  there  been  a  desire  to  place  the  children  selectively,  this  would 
not  have  been  possible  because  of  the  concentration  of  the  true 
parents  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  available  measures.  In  view  of 
this  uniformitj^  in  true-family  background,  the  differences  between 
the  IQ's  of  children  placed  in  the  varying  types  of  homes  become 
all  the  more  significant. 


^»' 


Relationship  Between  Mental  Development  of  the  Foster  Children 
and  Various  Factors  Characterizing  Their  True  Pareyits 
The  relationship  between  the  mental  development  of  children  and 
various  factors  characterizing  their  true  parents  is  of  interest 
particularly  in  those  cases  where  there  has  been  no  contact  between 
parent  and  child.  The  existence  of  relationships,  however,  does  not 
solve  the  problem  of  the  extent  to  which  these  relationships  may 
be  ascribed  to  hereditary  influences,  to  what  extent  they  may  be 
the  results  of  whatever  selective  placement  occurred,  or  to  what 
extent  they  are  chance  similarities  resulting  from  limited  distribu- 
tions. The  relationships  between  children  and  own  parents  are  of 
particular  interest  in  this  study  since  the  relationships  between 
foster-child  intelligence  and  foster-parent  education  are  lower  than 
those  frequently  reported  for  own-parent-child  comparisons. 

True-Parent  Eduaition. — The  educational  achievement  of  the 
individual  is  frequently  used  as  one  measure  of  intellectual  ability 
and  general  social  status  and  consequently  as  a  general  indicator 
of  family  background.  Information  was  available  on  the  education 
of  eighty-eight  of  the  fathers,  144  of  the  mothers,  and  in  eighty- 
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seven  eases  for  both  fathers  and  mothers.  The  educational  achieve- 
ment of  each  father  and  mother  and  the  mid-parent  was  compared 
with  the  intelligence  of  the  respective  child  on  first  and  last  ex- 
amination  (Table  10). 

For  the  first  examination  none  of  the  differences  are  statistically 
significant  and  in  no  comparison  do  the  differences  exceed  6  points 
in  mean  IQ.  For  the  last  examination  rather  consistent  trends  are 
evident.  The  children  whose  parents  had  more  education  tend  to 
be  somewhat  higher  in  mean  IQ  than  those  whose  parents  had  less 
education.  In  only  two  of  the  comparisons  are  the  differences 
statistically  significant,  however.  These  two  are  in  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  "eighth  grade  or  less"  and  "beyond  high  school"  for 
mothers  and  mid-parents.  In  these  two  cases  the  differences  be- 
tween the  means  are  12.3  and  18.8  with  critical  ratios  of  3.22  and 
3.23  respectively. 

Expressed  in  terms  of  coefficients  of  correlation  the  results  are 
as  follows: 

Coefficient  of 


Relationship 
Between 

Num- 
ber 

Correlation 
First  Test     Last  Test 

Child  IQ  and  true- 
father  education 

88 

.04  ±  .08 

.29  ±  .07 

Child  IQ  and  true- 
mother  education 

144 

.11  ±  .05 

.28  ±  .05 

Child  IQ  and  mid-true- 
parent  education 

87 

.08  ±  .08 

.33  ±  .07 

At  the  time  of  the  first  examination  the  correlations  were  of  ap- 
proximately zero-order.  At  the  time  of  the  second  examination 
the  coefficients  of  correlation  had  increased  slightly  but  were  still 
substantially  below  those  reported  for  own-parent -child  comparisons 
in  most  studies. 

True-Parent  Occupation. — Studies  of  the  mental  development  of 
children  of  preschool  ages  in  their  own  homes  have  found  that  al- 
though relationship  between  the  intelligence  of  the  child  and  tlie 
occupational  classification  of  the  home  was  absent  during  infancy 
it  gradually  appeared  during  the  preschool  years.  It  has  been 
concluded  or  implied  that  there  are  two  possible  explanations  for 
this  phenomenon.  The  first,  an  environmental  hypothesis,  is  set 
forth  by  Furfey  as  follows  (33,  p.  478)  :  "Cliildren  from  superior 
homes  may  be  more  intelligent  because  they  come  from  superior 
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stock  or  because  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  superior  environ- 
ment. The  superiority  may  be  either  hereditary  or  environmental. 
A  crucial  test  would  be  to  make  the  study  very  early  in  the  child's 
life  before  the  influence  of  environment  had  been  at  work  long 
enough  to  be  a  significant  factor."  In  such  a  study  it  was  found 
that  "in  the  case  of  infants  of  one  year  or  less  there  is  no  significant 
correlation  between  intelligence  of  offspring  and  parental  status 
in  the  socio-economic  world"  (33,  p.  479).  From  a  study  of  these 
same  children  four  years  later  it  was  concluded  that  "one  possible 
explanation  (of  the  variation  of  the  child's  IQ  between  infancy  and 
four  years  of  age)  would  be  the  influence  of  the  home  environment 
.  .  .  which  had  not  greatly  affected  the  infants  during  their  first 
year  but  which  had  exerted  a  significant  differential  effect  on  their 
intelligence  when  they  were  retested  four  years  later."  (34,  p.  222) 

The  second,  an  hereditarian  hypothesis,  is  best  expressed  by  Bay- 
ley  and  Jones  (6,  p.  339)  who  find  that  in  view  of  the  low  relation- 
ships between  infant  and  later  tests  and  the  increasing  relationship 
between  child's  IQ  and  the  socio-economic  status  of  the  parents,  it 
may  be  "that  inherited  parent -child  resemblances  become  evident 
only  after  a  certain  stage  in  the  process  of  maturation  has  been 
reached. ' ' 

The  evidence  is  reasonably  clear  from  these  studies  that  in  in- 
fancy there  is  no  relationship  between  child  intelligence  and  family 
status,  but  that  this  relationship  exists  by  the  end  of  the  preschool 
period.  It  has  been  seen  that  a  similar  differentiation  occurs  in  the 
case  of  foster  children  according  to  the  type  of  foster  home  in  which 
they  have  been  placed.  If  the  differentiation  were  due  to  inherent 
parent-child  resemblances,  which  would  become  evident  only  after 
the  period  of  infancy  but  during  the  preschool-age  period,  then  a 
division  on  the  basis  of  the  true-father  occupation  should  throw 
considerable  light  on  this  problem.  A  child  from  inferior  true- 
family  levels  should  follow  the  pattern  of  his  true  father  rather 
than  the  foster  father. 

The  110  foster  children  whose  true  fathers'  occupational  status 
was  known  were  grouped  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  father  was 
in  the  first  three,  the  second  three,  and  the  seventh  occupational 
classification.  The  mean  IQ 's  of  these  three  groups  during  the  pre- 
school years  are  compared  witli  each  other  and  with  the  curve  for 
the  total  group  in  Figure  8.  There  is  considerable  irregularity  and 
crossing  back  and  forth  in  all  curves  except  the  one  which  repre- 
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sents  the  children  whose  true  fathers  were  in  the  first  three  occu- 
pational classes. 

Children  whose  true  fathers  were  in  the  fourth  to  sixth  classifica- 
tion and  in  the  seventh  showed  no  consistent  trend.  Since  the  num- 
bers of  cases  at  each  age  and  occupational  level  were  small,  wide 
fluctuations  are  found.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  no  group 
falls  below  100  in  mean  IQ. 

When  the  children  are  divided  into  two  groups,  those  whose  true 
fathers  are  in  the  three  upper  and  those  whose  true  fathers  are  in 
the  four  lower  occupational  classes,  it  is  found  that  while  the  first 
group  is  consistently  above  the  mean  of  the  total  group,  the  chil- 
dren whose  true  fathers  are  known  to  be  in  the  four  lowest  occu- 
pational classes  fall  along  a  curve  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
total  group  (Figure  9).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  79  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  the  entire  group  are  known  to  come  from  the  four  lower 
occupational  classes,  this  correspondence  is  not  surprising. 

The  explanation  for  the  high  mean  IQ's  of  children  whose  true 
fathers  were  in  the  first  three  occupational  categories  is  to  be  found 
in  the  selective  placement  which  occurred.  In  this  group,  more 
than  in  any  other,  since  children  from  relatively  superior  true 
parentage  were  rather  rare,  an  effort  was  made  to  place  the  child 
in  the  best  home  available.  That  this  was  successful  is  indicated 
bv  the  fact  that  all  of  the  children  whose  true  fathers  were  high  in 
the  occupational  scale  were  placed  in  homes  in  the  upper  four 
occupational  classes,  and  most  of  them  were  in  homes  in  the  first 
two  categories.  Comparison  between  the  curve  of  mean  IQ  for 
children  from  the  higher  type  of  true  parentage  and  the  curve  for 
children  of  all  types  of  true-family  background  but  placed  in 
similar  foster  homes  shows  the  two  lines  of  development  to  be  es- 
sentially similar. 

For  further  analysis  the  children  whose  true  fathers  came  from 
the  seventh  occupational  classification  were  selected  and  divided 
on  the  basis  of  foster  home  occupational  classification.  The  two 
lines  of  mental  development  were  then  compared  with  the  trends 
shown  by  the  group  as  a  w^hole  when  divided  on  this  basis.  It  is 
seen  in  Figure  10  that  instead  of  coinciding,  as  would  be  expected 
if  the  true-parent  level  would  be  the  determining  factor,  the  chil- 
dren of  similar  true  parents  but  placed  in  dissimilar  homes,  fall  on 
either  side  of  the  mean  for  the  total  group,  along  the  same  pattern 
as  shown  by  all  children  in  similar  homes,  and  give  no  indication 
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of  coinciding  at  a  later  date.  Comparison  with  mental  growth 
cun-es  of  the  children  whose  true  fathers  were  in  the  upper  three 
occupations  and  who  were  also  placed  in  homes  of  the  upper  four 
occupations  shows  that  the  development  of  the  children  of  these 
two  types  of  true-family  backgrounds  is  essentially  similar. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  rather  than  the  influence 
of  heredity  becoming  manifest  at  the  older  preschool  ages,  the 
differentiation  on  the  basis  of  family  socio-economic  level  is  pri- 
marily the  T^esult  of  the  environmental  influences  to  which  the  child 
has  been  exposed.  Environmental  handicaps  reduce  the  mental 
level  of  the  child  in  the  inferior  home  as  compared  to  his  initial 
level  as  an  infant,  while  the  environmental  advantages  in  the  su- 
perior home  make  it  possible  for  the  child  in  that  home  to  maintain 
his  initial  level. 

Mothers'  Intelligence. — The  most  accurate  single  measure  of 
ability,  the  results  of  intelligence  tests,  were  available  for  eighty 
of  the  mothers.  In  order  to  test  the  extent  to  which  the  group  of 
children,  whose  mothers'  IQ's  were  known,  could  be  considered 
representative  of  the  entire  group,  comparisons  were  made  of  the 
IQ's  of  children  whose  mothers'  IQ's  were  known  with  those  whose 
mothers'  IQ's  were  unknown.  Table  11  shows  the  distribution  to 
cover  essentially  the  same  range  for  both  groups.  On  first  examina- 
tion the  difference  is  in  favor  of  the  knowii  group  to  the  extent  of 
2.4  IQ  points.  However,  since  the  ratio  of  this  difference  to  the 
standard  deviation  of  the  difference  is  only  1.09,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered statistically  significant.  On  second  examination  the  dif- 
ference of  .8  points  is  in  favor  of  the  "unknown"  group  and  with 
a  critical  ratio  of  .38  is  of  no  significance.  It  may  be  concluded 
that  the  children  whose  mothers'  IQ's  are  knowTi  are  representative 
of  the  entire  group  of  foster  children  from  the  standpoint  of  mental 
development  and  that  conclusions  based  on  analyses  of  the  sub- 
group may  be  extended  to  the  entire  group. 

The  product-moment  coefficient  of  correlation  between  the  IQ 
of  the  mothers  and  the  IQ  of  the  children  on  first  examination 
was  .06  ±:  .08  and  on  second  examination  of  the  children  it  was 
.24  rh  .07.  Zero-order  correlations  between  true-mother  intelligence 
and  intelligence  of  the  foster  child  had  previously  been  reported 
by  Snygg  (87)  and  Skeels  (85).  No  data  on  retests  are  available 
either  for  children  in  their  own  homes  or  in  foster  homes  to  give 
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Table  11 

Comparison  of  Distribution  of  IQ  's  of  Children  whose  Mothers '  IQ  's  are 

Known  with  Those  whose  Mothers '  IQ  's  are  Unknown 


First 

Test 

Last 

Test 

IQ 

Known 

Unknown 

Known 

Unknown 

150  to  154 

0 

1 

0 

0 

145  to  149 

0 

0 

1 

1 

140  to  144 

4 

1 

0 

1 

135  to  139 

4 

3 

2 

2 

130  to  134 

5 

5 

4 

5 

125  to  129 

16 

8 

5 

2 

120  to  124 

9 

9 

7 

6 

115  to  119 

9 

12 

5 

11 

110  to  114 

8 

13 

20 

15 

105  to  109 

11 

4 

12 

8 

100  to  104 

4 

6 

11 

11 

95  to     99 

5 

8 

3 

5 

90  to     94 

4 

0 

8 

2 

85  to     89 

0 

2 

1 

5 

80  to     84 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Number 

80 

74 

80 

74 

Mean  IQ  of 
child 

117.2 

114.8 

110.8 

111.6 

Standard 
deviation 

13.7 

13.9 

12.6 

13.3 

Median 

118.4 

115.3 

110.5 

111.5 

any  indication  as  to  whether  these  results  are  typical  or  unique 
to  this  sampling. 

Another  approach  to  the  study  of  the  relationship  between  ma- 
ternal and  child  intelligence  is  through  a  comparison  of  the  mental 
development  of  children  whose  mothers  fell  into  the  different  classi- 
fications on  the  basis  of  intelligence.  Thus  the  children  whose 
mothers  had  IQ's  of  50  to  69  were  grouped  together;  the  same  was 
done  with  IQ's  of  70  to  79,  80  to  89,  90  to  109,  and  110  and  above. 
The  first  and  last  test  results  of  the  children  were  then  compared 
as  showTi  in  Figure  11.  It  is  seen  from  the  results  of  the  first  ex- 
amination that  regardless  of  maternal  intelligence,  all  the  children 
have  mean  IQ's  clustering  around  117.  The  highest  mean  is  found 
for  the  children  of  borderline  mothers,  with  a  mean  of  120.1.  On 
second  examination,  all  groups  show  slight  losses  in  mean  IQ.  The 
greatest  loss  is  made  by  the  group  which  was  highest  on  tlie  first 
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examination,  which  on  the  last  examination  had  a  mean  of  104.7 
IQ.  The  least  loss  is  experienced  by  children  whose  mothers  were 
averasre  and  above  in  intelligence. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  changes  between  first  and  last  ex- 
amination for  these  groups,  several  factors  must  be  considered  in 
addition  to  the  level  of  the  mothers'  intelligence.  The  children 
were  placed  somewhat  selectively,  in  that  children  of  mothers  above 
80  IQ  were  placed  in  homes  of  approximately  2.8  in  mean  occupa- 
tional classification;  while  children  of  mothers  between  70  to  79 
were  placed  in  homes  of  4.3  and  children  of  mothers  between  50 
to  69  were  placed  in  homes  of  3.2  mean  classification.  The  tendency 
for  the  children  initially  highest  in  IQ  to  lose  most,  re-enforced  by 
the  lower  level  of  stimulation  offered  by  the  somewhat  less  adequate 
home  as  the  child  gets  older,  which  may  not  have  handicapped  the 
child  during  infancy,  may  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ences between  the  groups  of  children  without  necessitating  reference 
to  the  mothers'  status. 

Mental  Development  of  Children  Whose  Mothers  Are  Feeble- 
Minded:  Since  the  development  of  children  whose  parentage  is 
kno^^^l  to  be  defective,  but  who  have  nevertheless  been  placed  in 
foster  homes  of  average  or  above  average  status,  furnishes  the 
greatest  possible  contrast  between  true-family  background  and  en- 
vironmental opportunity,  the  group  of  children  whose  background 
was  known  to  be  the  poorest  in  the  entire  group  was  selected  for 
special  study.  Sixteen  children  were  available  whose  mothers  ranged 
from  50  to  74  in  IQ  and  who  had  in  addition  been  diagnosed  as 
definitely  feeble-minded  on  the  basis  of  other  criteria.  The  mean 
IQ  of  these  mothers  was  66.4,  their  mean  education  7.6  grades.  The 
mean  education  of  the  true  fathers  of  the  children  was  ninth  grade 
and  their  mean  occupational  classification  6.3,  or  equivalent  to  very 
slightly  skilled  laborers.  The  social  histories  of  the  true  families 
were  strikingly  poor,  with  many  near  relatives  in  state  and  local 
institutions,  long  records  of  family  dependency,  and  other  character- 
istics associated  with  familial  inferiority. 

These  children  were  placed  in  adoptive  foster  homes  whose  mean 
occupational  classification  was  3.8,  which  is  approximately  half  a 
category  below  that  of  the  entire  group  of  foster  homes,  but  still 
one  category  above  tiiat  of  the  general  population.  The  mean  edu- 
cation of  the  foster  fathers  is  11.5  grades  and  that  of  the  foster 
mothers  11.3,  which  is  approximately  one  semester  lower  than  the 
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Table  12 
Comparison  between  the  Mental  Develoi:>ment  of  Children  of  Feeble- 
minded Mothers  and  Entire  Group  of  Foster  Children 


Children  of  Feeble- 

Entire Group  of 

minded  Mothers 

Foster  Chile 

ren 

Num- 
ber 

Mean 

Stand- 
ard De- 

Num- 

Mean 

Stand- 
ard De- 

' 

viation 

viation 

Mothers'  IQ 

16 

66.4               6.3 

80 

87.7 

15.8 

Mothers'  education 

15 

7.6               1.2 

144 

9.9 

2.2 

Fathers'  occupation 

10 

6.3                 .8 

110 

5.4 

1.8 

Group  as  a  Whole 

Child's  first  IQ 

16 

116.4             11.6 

154 

116.0 

13.5 

Child's  last  IQ 

16 

107.6             12.8 

154 

111.5 

13.2 

Chronological  age 
at  first  test 

16 

'  ''17'    ^^-^ 

montlis 
months 

154 

2  years, 

0.7 
months 

15.4 
months 

Chronological  age 
at  last  test 

16 

4  years, 

11.5             ^'f, 
months 
months 

154 

4  years, 

3.6 
months 

17.6 
months 

Children  Pla 

ced  in  Three  Upper  Occupational  Classifications 

Mothers'  IQ 

8 

63.9 

46 

89.7 

16.3 

Child's  first  IQ 

8 

118.6 

116.0* 

Child 's  last  IQ 

8 

112.3 

114.0* 

Chronological  age 

8 

3  years, 
4.5 

3  years, 
5 

at  first  test 

months 

months* 

Chronological  age 

8 

5  years, 
9 

5  years, 
9 

at  last  test 

months 

months* 

Children  Pit 

iced  in  Four  Lower  Occupati 

Dnal  Classifications 

Mothers'  IQ 

8 

68.9 

34 

86.1 

12.6 

Child's  first  IQ 

8 

113.6 

113.7* 

Child  's  last  IQ 

8 

104.0 

104.5* 

Chronological  age 

8 

1  year, 

7.9 

1  year, 

8 

at  first  test 

months 

montlis* 

Chronological  age 

8 

4  years, 

2.8 

4  years, 
3 

at  last  test 

months 

months* 

*  Values    read    from    curves    in    Figure    5    at    ages    corresponding   to    mean 
ages  at  examination  of  children  of  feeble-minded  mothers. 
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mean  for  the  group  as  a  whole.  Thus  some  selection  was  operative 
in  that  the  children  were  placed  in  homes  slightly  below  the  average 
of  the  entire  group  on  the  basis  of  occupation  and  education  of  the 
foster  parents. 

On  the  first  examination  the  mean  IQ  for  this  selected  group  was 
116.4  or  practically  identical  with  that  for  the  group  as  a  whole. 
Comparisons,  as  shown  by  Table  12,  show  that  on  first  examination 
the  children  of  feeble-minded  mothers  were  approximately  five 
months  older  than  the  mean  age  of  the  total  group  on  first  ex- 
amination. On  last  examination,  the  subgroup  had  a  mean  IQ  of 
108  as  compared  to  a  mean  of  111.5  for  the  total  group.  Again 
the  mean  age  at  examination  was  eight  months  more  than  for  the 
total  group. 

When  the  group  of  children  whose  mothers  were  feeble-minded 
was  divided  on  the  basis  of  the  occupational  classification  of  the 
foster  parents,  it  was  found  that  eight  children  had  been  placed  in 
homes  of  the  upper  three  occupational  categories  and  eight  in  homes 
of  the  lower  four  categories.  The  eight  children  in  the  upper  type 
of  homes  had  a  mean  IQ  of  118.6  when  first  examined  at  a  mean  age 
of  3  years,  5  months  and  a  mean  IQ  of  112.3  on  last  examination 
at  a  mean  age  of  5  years,  7  months.  The  mean  IQ  of  the  eight 
children  placed  in  the  lower  type  of  homes  was  114.0  on  first  ex- 
amination at  a  mean  age  of  1  year,  7  months.  Mean  IQ  on  second 
examination  at  the  age  of  4  years,  0  months  was  104.0. 

Comparing  these  results  with  results  for  the  total  group  by 
means  of  curves  plotted  on  the  basis  of  age,  mean  IQ,  and  foster- 
father  occupational  grouping,  as  in  Figure  12,  it  is  seen  that  when 
the  children  of  feeble-minded  mothers  are  compared  with  children 
of  all  true-family  backgrounds,  who  were  examined  at  similar  mean 
ages  and  in  similar  foster  homes,  the  differences  are  insignificant. 
The  children  of  the  most  inferior  true-family  background  placed  in 
homes  of  the  three  highest  categories  follow  the  same  general  pat- 
tern of  development  as  children  of  all  types  of  backgrounds  placed 
in  similar  homes.  Likewise,  children  placed  in  the  four  lower  cate- 
gories follow  the  same  developmental  pattern  as  do  all  children 
placed  in  such  homes.  The  difference  between  the  means  for  these 
two  groups  of  inferior  family  backgrounds  is  the  same  as  that  for 
the  two  larger  groups  of  all  backgrounds. 

If  any  difference  in  true  family  can  be  considered  to  exist,  the 
difference  would  be  in  favor  of  the  group  placed  in  the  poorer  foster 
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environment,  since  the  mean  IQ  of  the  mothers  of  those  children 
is  68.9  as  compared  to  a  mean  of  63.9  for  mothers  of  the  children 
placed  in  the  superior  foster  environments.  In  spite  of  this  dif- 
ference, however,  the  children  who  enjoyed  the  better  foster-home 
environments  are  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  children  with  the 
higher  maternal  intelligence  but  poorer  foster-home  environments. 
It  may  be  concluded  that  when  the  mean  IQ's  of  children  of 
mothers  of  different  mental  levels  are  compared,  the  differences  in 
the  children  appear  to  be  influenced  more  by  the  types  of  environ- 
ments in  which  the  children  were  placed  than  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  mothers.  In  comparing  the  mental  development  of  children 
of  known  socially  inferior  backgrounds,  no  differences  were  found 
between  the  development  of  these  children  and  the  development  of 
other  children  of  varied  backgrounds,  placed  in  similar  homes  and 
examined  at  similar  ages.  Thus  mother's  intelligence  appears  to 
have  little  if  any  relationship  to  or  influence  on  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  a  child  who  is  removed  from  her  care  in  early  infancy. 

Analysis  of  Consecutive  Test  Data 

Introduction. — Reports  of  consecutive  tests  of  preschool-age  chil- 
dren in  their  own  homes  and  not  attending  nursery  school  are 
usually  confined  to  a  discussion  of  the  coefficients  of  correlation 
between  tests.  It  is  evident  from  the  size  of  the  correlations  and 
evidence  from  Wellman  (109)  and  Cunningham  (19)  that  changes 
of  considerable  magnitude  occur.  Wellman  followed  a  group  of 
sixty-eight  children  who  had  been  given  Kuhlmann  tests  at  the  age 
of  two  and  re-examined  at  an  average  interval  of  eight  months, 
using  the  Stanford-Binet  after  the  age  of  three  and  one-half.  The 
group  as  a  whole  lost  slightly  in  mean  IQ  but  the  greatest  losses 
tended  to  be  experienced  by  those  children  initially  highest  in  IQ, 
while  those  initially  lowest  made  gains.  The  change  from  losses 
to  gains  occurred  at  approximately  120  IQ.  These  results  have 
been  corroborated  by  unpublished  materials  on  additional  cases. 
These  children  came  from  homes  well  above  the  average  in  Bocio- 
economic  status,  where  the  mean  IQ  of  the  children  from  such  homes 
is  approximately  120. 

Cunningham  refers  to  studies  which  show  loss  in  IQ  rating  when 
tests  at  school  ages  are  compared  with  tests  given  at  younger  ages, 
the  median  change  in  one  sample  being  minus  17.5  points.  A  group 
of  thirty-seven  children  having  a  median  IQ  of  128  on  Kuhlmann 
tests  at  12  to  24  months  had  a  median  Stanford  IQ  of  119  at  eight 
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years.  In  these  cases  the  children  whose  initial  IQ's  were  the  high- 
est lost  the  most  and  those  between  100  to  120  on  initial  IQ  made 
no  appreciable  changes.  There  were  no  cases  under  100  IQ  in  this 
study. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  these  two  reports  that  children  in  their 
own  homes,  which  were  above  the  average  in  socio-economic  status, 
did  not  consistently  maintain  their  initial  mental  status.  As  a 
group  they  tended  to  show  small  losses  in  mean  IQ.  Those  children 
initially  highest  in  IQ  in  relation  to  the  mean  of  the  group  tend 
to  show  rather  marked  losses,  while  those  initially  below  the  group 
mean  tend  to  show  gains  or  to  change  relatively  little.  Corrobora- 
tive evidence  for  these  changes  in  relation  to  the  mean  of  the  group 
is  found  in  the  studies  by  Wellman  on  children  attending  preschool 
and  by  Crissey  (17)  for  older  orphanage  children. 

Foster  children,  scattered  as  they  are  through  the  entire  state, 
do  not  form  a  homogeneous  group  in  which  each  member  may 
change  as  the  result  of  the  interrelationships  within  the  group. 
Rather,  they  are  influenced  by  the  contacts  with  other  children  in 
their  communities,  whose  mean  intellectual  level  is  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100.  Since  the  foster  homes  are  above  the  average 
in  educational,  occupational,  and  general  socio-economic  status, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  children  with  whom  the  foster  children 
come  in  contact  are  from  similar  homes  and  are  also  somewhat 
above  the  average  in  intelligence. 

The  coefficient  of  correlation  of  .53  ±  .04  between  tirst  and  last 
tests  indicates  that  a  large  number  of  children  had  not  occupied 
the  same  relative  position  on  last  examination  as  they  had  on  the 
first.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  children  in  the  foster  homes  of 
higher  occupational  classitication  tended  to  maintain  a  higher  mean 
IQ  level,  while  those  in  foster  homes  of  lower  classification  tended 
to  lose.  In  addition  there  are  other  factors  which  may  be  operative, 
factors  characterizing  the  true  parents,  the  foster  parents,  or  the 
status  of  the  child  himself  on  the  initial  examination. 

The  methods  of  analysis  used  here  are:  (1)  a  discussion  of  the 
changes  between  the  first  and  last  examinations  as  related  to  vari- 
ous factors,  and  (2)  a  comparison  of  two  groups  of  children  who 
attained  widely  different  mental  levels  on  the  final  examination. 

Changes  in  IQ  Between  First  and  Last  Examination. — Distribu- 
tion of  Changes  for  the  Entire  Group:  The  differences  between 
first  and  last  examinations  for  the  entire  group  were  as  follows: 
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Per  Cent 
of  Total 


17.5 


Difference  in  IQ 

Between  First  and  Cases 
Last  Examination 

Gained  26  to  30  points  1 

Gained  21  to  25  points  4 

Gained  16  to  20  points  7 

Gained  11  to  15  points  10 

Gained     6  to  10  points  5 


Gained  1  to  5  points  27 

Changed  0  points  7  39.0 

Lost  1  to  5  points  26 


Lost     6  to  10  points  20 

Lost  11  to  15  points  12 

Lost  16  to  20  points  19 

Lost  21  to  25  points  9 

Lost  26  to  30  points  3 

Lost  31  to  35  points  3 

Lost  36  to  40  points  0 

Lost  41  to  45  points  1 


42.5 


Only  39.0  per  cent  of  the  case.s  changed  within  the  limits  of  ±  5 
points  while  61.0  per  cent  changed  more  than  that,  gaining  as  much 
as  27  points  and  losing  as  much  as  43  points.  Of  those  gaining, 
3.3  per  cent  gained  over  20  points  while  of  those  losing,  10.4  per 
cent  lost  over  20  points  in  IQ,  making  a  total  of  13.6  per  cent  or 
twenty-one  children  in  this  group  who  changed  over  20  points  in 
IQ.  In  view  of  the  repeated  statements  by  Burks  (9)  and  Leahy 
(62)  that  changes  of  this  magnitude  may  be  effected  only  by  the 
most  extreme  home  environments  "but  situations  as  extreme  as 
either  of  these  probably  occur  only  once  or  twice  in  a  thousand 
times  in  American  communities,"  (p.  309)  it  is  noteworthy  that 
such  changes  occur  in  homes  which  would  not  be  considered  ex- 
treme, particularly  in  the  direction  of  inferiority.  These  homes 
during  the  period  of  study  remained  constant  in  such  criteria  as 
education,  occupation,  and  social  status  and  no  marked  changes 
due  to  disease  or  other  factors  occurred  in  the  physiological  func- 
tioning of  the  children  who  experienced  these  marked  changes. 
Changes  of  even  greater  extent  have  been  reported  by  Wellman 
(108)  for  children  attending  preschools  and  under  the  specially 
stimulating  conditions  the  changes  are  more  frequently  gains  than 
losses,  or  the  opposite  of  the  tendency  in  these  cases.  Aside  from 
the  question  as  to  whether  this  degree  of  change  is  characteristic 
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of  children  in  general,  there  are  questions  concerning  the  role  of 
age,  initial  IQ,  and  the  various  factors  characterizing  the  true  and 
foster  parents,  in  the  occurrence  of  the  changes. 

Relation  Between  Age  on  Initial  Test  and  Change  in  IQ :  The 
possibility  that  amount  of  change  in  IQ  may  be  related  to  age  at 
first  examination  was  investigated  with  the  following  results: 


Age, 
Years 


1 

2 

3 

4  and 

up 


Num- 
ber 


69 

48 
18 

19 


Mean  IQ 
of  Chil- 
dren Ex- 
amined at 
These  Ages 

120.4 
114.0 
112.3 

110.0 


Range  of 
Changes 


Mean 
Change 


+27  to  -43 

+  22  to  -22 
+  27  to  -22 


-9.6 

-3.8 
+  1.5 


+17  to  -17     +   .1 


Stand- 
ard De- 
viation 

14.10 

10.4 

10.6 

7.9 


Differ- 
ence 


5.8 
5.3 

1.4 


Ratio  of 
Difference 
to  Stand- 
ard Devia- 
tion of 
Difference 

2.34 
1.71 

.45 


The  greatest  changes  occurred  in  cases  where  the  child  was  one  year 
old  on  first  examination,  and  the  least  changes  at  four  years  and 
over.  However,  the  fact  that  the  mean  change  was  practically  zero 
at  four  years  and  older  cannot  be  considered  except  in  relation  to 
the  range  of  changes.  It  merely  happened  that  at  the  older  ages 
the  number  of  eases  which  showed  gains  balanced  those  which 
showed  losses.  The  standard  deviation  of  the  distribution  of  changes 
shows  a  tendenc}'  to  decrease  wdth  age  reflecting  the  tendency  to 
reduction  in  the  extent  of  changes  with  increase  in  age.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  succeeding  years  not  only  decrea.se  in  mag- 
nitude but  decrease  in  approximation  to  statistical  significance  as 
shown  by  the  decrease  in  critical  ratio.  It  may  be  concluded  that 
at  the  older  ages  either  the  environment  exerts  a  more  constant 
influence  or  the  individual  becomes  less  responsive  to  changes  in 
the  environment. 

Returning  to  the  statements  of  Burks  and  Leahy  with  regard 
to  the  frequency  with  which  changes  of  20  or  more  points  in  IQ 
may  be  found,  it  appears  that  the  generalizations  must  be  qualified 
by  the  ages  of  the  children  studied.  Children  under  three  years 
of  age  may  change  as  much  as  20  points  over  a  two-year  period  not 
infrequently,  while  older  children,  under  ordinary  and  constant 
conditions  of  home  and  school  environments,  may  comparatively 
infrequently  change  more  than  10  to  15  points.  Both  Burks  and 
Leahy  studied  children  of  school  ages,  while  this  study  is  confined 
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largely  to  preschool-age  children.  The  conclusions  of  Burks  and 
Leahy,  while  probably  applicable  to  older  children,  apparently  can- 
not be  extended  to  preschool-age  children. 

Relation  Between  Initial  IQ  and  Changes  Between  Examinations : 
Changes  in  IQ  as  related  to  initial  IQ  were  as  follows: 

Ratio  of 

Difference 

Num-         Range  of  Mean  ~™--       — -  ^^  Stand- 

°  ard  De-       tween  . 

ber  Change  Change  .  ard  Devia- 


Initial  IQ 


80  to    89  5  Oto  4-25 

90  to    99  17  -   7  to +27 

100  to  109  25  -17  to +25 

110  to  119  42  -35  to +22 

120  to  129  42  -43  to +17 

130  to  139  17  -35  to +12 

140  and  up  6  -32  to  -  3 


Differ- 

Mean 
Change 

Stand- 

ence Be- 

ard De- 
viation 

tween 
Mean 

Changes 

+  12.5 

9.45 

5.5 
3.7 

9.2 
3.1 
3.0 
5.2 

+   7.0 

8.15 

+   3.3 

11.24 

-   5.9 

11.35 

-   9.0 

11.65 

-12.0 

11.73 

-17.2 

10.65 

tion  of 
Difference 

1.18 
1.23 
3.21 
1.24 
.89 
1.00 


Even  with  such  small  groupings  and  with  wide  overlapping  on 
the  distributions,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  lack  of  statistical 
significance  of  the  difference,  a  definite  progression  is  evident.  The 
children  who  were  initially  the  most  extreme  made  the  greatest 
changes.  Children  who  were  the  lowest,  between  80  and  89  IQ, 
gained  a  mean  of  one  classification  and  it  is  of  particular  signifi- 
cance that  no  child  of  this  initial  level  lost  in  IQ  on  subsequent 
examination.  Children  between  90  to  99  and  100  to  109  gained 
smaller  amounts.  In  comparison  with  the  population  as  a  whole 
these  children  would  be  considered  average  and  changes  of  this 
size  would  not  be  anticipated.  However,  in  this  particular  study 
they  are  below  the  mean  of  the  group  and  a  gain  on  re-examination 
follows.  It  is  between  the  groups  100  to  109  and  110  to  119  that 
the  break  occurs  between  gains  and  losses.  Above  110  the  children 
are  not  only  above  the  mean  for  this  group  but  are  considerably 
out  of  line  with  the  average  of  the  community.  •  At  this  point  the 
difference  between  the  two  groups  is  statistically  significant.  Losses 
begin  at  110  IQ  and  increase  in  magnitude  until  the  140  IQ  level 
is  reached,  where  the  mean  loss  is  17  points.  No  child,  who  was 
140  or  over  on  initial  examination  gained;  all  lost. 

Relation  Between  Age  and  IQ  on  Initial  Examination :  In  order 
to  check  on  the  possibility  that  the  oldest  children  may  be  the  ones 
who  both  were  lower  and  showed  the  least  change,  and  the  reverse 
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for  the  youngest,  ages  and  IQ's  on 
pared  as  follows : 


Initial  IQ        ,  Mean  Age 

ber 


initial  examination  were  eom- 


80  to   89 


90  to    99 


100  to  109        25 


110  to  119        42 


120  to  129        42 


130  to  139        17 


140  and  up         6 


3  years, 
2.5  months 

2  years, 
7.4  months 

1  year, 
10.7  months 

2  years, 
4.9  months 

1  year, 
9.9  months 

1  year, 
5.0  months 

1  year, 
3.4  months 


Range 

2  years,  0  months 

to  5  years,  11 

montlis 

0  years,  6  months 

to  5  years,  5 

months 

0  yehrs,  6  months 
to  4  years,  11 

months 

1  year,  0  months 
to  7  years,  5 

months 

0  years,  6  months 

to  5  years,  11 

months 

0  years,  6  months 
to  2  years,  11 

months 

1  year,  0  months 
to  1  year,  11 

months 


Standard 

Deviation, 

Montlis 

15.2 


14.7 


11.8 


18.7 


13.9 


6.5 


o  9 


While  the  two  extreme  groups,  containing  five  and  six  cases  re- 
spectively, represent  also  the  extremes  in  ages,  the  differences  in 
the  other  groups  are  not  consistent  in  direction  or  significant  in 
amount  of  difference.  It  may  be  concluded  that  relationship  be- 
tween age  and  IQ  is  no  higher  in  this  study  than  is  usually  found 
and  that  changes  which  occur  are  related  to  initial  IQ  rather  than 
to  age  at  initial  test. 

Relation  Between  Varying  Amounts  of  Change  and  Factore  Re- 
lated to  True  and  Foster  Parentage:  In  order  to  evaluate  the 
possible  relationships  between  changes  in  IQ  and  various  factors 
characterizing  the  true  and  foster  parentage,  a  group  of  children 
homogeneous  in  age  were  selected  for  special  study.  All  children 
under  three  and  one-half  years  of  age  on  first  examination  and 
showing  differences  of  over  5  points  between  tests  were  included. 
This  gave  a  group  of  eighty-six  children  of  whom  twenty-three  had 
gained  6  points  or  more  in  IQ  between  tests,  twenty-eight  had  lost 
between  6  and  15  points,  and  thirty-five  had  lost  over  16  points. 
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IQ 

140  to  144 
135  to  139 
130  to  134 
125  to  129 
120  to  124 
115  to  119 
110  to  114 
105  to  109 
100  to  104 

95  to     99 

90  to 

85  to 

80  to 

75  to 
Number 
Mean 
S.D. 
Median 


First  Examination 
Gained  6     Lost  6       Lost  16 
Points  or      to  15      Points  or 
More         Points         More 


94 
89 
84 
79 


0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 
23 
106.1 
13.2 
106.2 


2 
1 
1 

7 

7 

2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 
28 
120.2 
12.0 
123.0 


3 

4 

4 

7 

5 

7 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
35 
124.9 

9.8 
125.2 


When  the  distributions  of  IQ's  for  these  three  groups,  at  the 
time  of  first  examination,  are  compared  as  in  the  preceding  tabula- 
tion, it  is  seen  that  in  spite  of  a  large  amount  of  overlapping,  the 
differences  between  the  gaining  and  losing  groups  are  marked.  The 
initial  mean  IQ  of  the  gaining  group  is  106,  of  the  moderate  loss 
group  120,  and  the  greatest  loss  group  124.9.  That  the  initial  dif- 
ferences in  IQ  were  not  influenced  by  differences  in  the  ages  of 
the  groups  is  shown  by  Table  13.  The  mean  ages  of  the  groups 
range  from  one  year,  five  months  to  one  year,  eight  months.  Nor 
were  the  final  results  influenced  by  age  at  last  examination  since 
the  distributions  shown  in  Table  13  show  that  at  the  time  of  last 
examination  the  mean  ages  ranged  from  three  years,  nine  months 
to  three  years,  eleven  months. 

When  the  occupational  classifications  of  the  true  and  of  the 
foster  parents  of  the  children  in  these  groups  are  compared,  as  in 
Table  13,  no  significant  differences  are  observed.  The  mean  foster- 
father  occupation  for  the  groups  ranged  from  3.2  to  3.4.  For  the 
true  fathers  a  slight,  but  not  statistically  significant,  difference  is 
observed  in  tJiat  the  children  who  gained  tend  to  have  true  fathers 
from  the  higher  occupational  categories,  while  the  children  who  lose 
tend  to  have  fathers  from  the  lower  occupational  categories.    Thus 
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there  is  no  evidence  that  either  true-father  or  foster-father  occu- 
pational status  influences  changes  between  tests. 

Examination  of  the  mid-parent  educations  of  the  true  and  foster 
parents  of  the  three  groups  of  children  yields  similarly  inconclusive 
results.  As  seen  in  Table  13,  the  most  noticeable  is  the  overlapping 
of  the  distributions  for  the  three  groups.  The  differences  in  foster- 
parent  education  favor  the  gaining  group,  but  the  lowest  mean  is 
not  in  the  group  which  lost  the  most.  The  difference  in  any  case 
is  not  statistically  significant.  The  true-parent  education  of  the 
children  who  gained  the  most  is  materially  above  that  of  the  chil- 
dren who  lost.  The  difference  between  the  gaining  and  moderate 
loss  group  amounts  to  three  years  of  education  and  the  difference 
is  statistically  significant,  with  a  critical  ratio  of  4.03.  However, 
the  group  which  lost  the  most  has  a  higher  mean  true-parent  edu- 
cation than  the  group  which  lost  less,  and  the  difference  between 
the  extreme  loss  group  and  the  gaining  group  is  not  statistically 
significant  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  about  two  years  in  mean 
education.  In  view  of  the  very  small  numbers  in  these  cases  the 
results  cannot  be  considered  conclusive. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  groups  of  children  who  w^re  under 
three  and  one-half  years  of  age  on  first  examination,  and  who  gained 
over  6  points,  lost  6  to  15,  or  lost  over  16  IQ  points  over  a  period 
of  two  years,  show  no  particular  differences  in  true-parent  or  foster- 
parent  educational  or  occupational  background  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  marked  differences  in  mean  IQ  between 
initial  and  final  examinations  of  these  groups. 

Comparison  of  Children  Whose  Final  IQ  Was  115  and  Over 
With  Those  Whose  Final  IQ  Was  104  and  Less :  One  approach  to 
the  problem  of  the  differences  in  mental  levels  between  groups  of 
children  is  furnished  by  a  comparison  of  those  who  differed  widely 
in  final  test  results.  On  the  basis  of  the  final  examination  results 
the  thirty-five  children  whose  IQ  was  115  and  above  were  compared 
with  the  thirty-one  children  whose  final  IQ  was  104  and  less.  These 
children  were  all  over  three  and  one-half  and  luider  six  years  of 
age  on  last  examination. 

Examination  of  the  distribution  of  the  test  results  for  these 
children  at  the  time  of  first  examination  showed  that  a  difference 
had  already  existed  at  that  time  (Table  14).  The  mean  IQ  for  the 
high  group  was  123.9  which  was  considerably  above  the  mean  of 
the  total  group.     The  mean  for  the  low  group  was  107.5,  approxi- 
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Table  14 

Distribution  of  Test  Results  of  Children  Who  Were  Between  31/2  and  6  Years 

of  Age  on  Last  Examination  and  Whose  Last  IQ  was  Over 

115  or  Under  104 


First 

Last 

Examination 

Examination 

IQ 

T* 

115  or 

104  or 

115  or 

104  or 

Over 

Less 

Over 

Less 

150  to  154 

1 

0 

0 

0 

145  to  149 

0 

0 

1 

0 

140  to  144 

1 

0 

1 

0 

135  to  139 

4 

0 

3 

0 

130  to  134 

5 

0 

6 

0 

125  to  129 

7 

2 

6 

0 

120  to  124 

5 

3 

8 

0 

115  to  119 

5 

7 

10 

0 

110  to  114 

2 

3 

0 

0 

105  to  109 

3 

1 

0 

0 

100  to  104 

2 

5 

0 

15 

95  to     99 

0 

7 

0 

7 

90  to     94 

0 

1 

0 

5 

85  to     89 

0 

1 

0 

3 

80  to     84 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Number 

35 

31 

35 

31 

Mean 

123.9 

107.5 

125.7 

97.2 

Standard 
deviation 

11.4 

11.8 

8.0 

5.8 

Median 

125.2 

107.0 

124.3 

98.8 

Difference 

between 

16 

4 

28.5 

means 

Ratio  of 

difference 

to  stand- 
ard devi- 

5.72 

16.8 

ation  of 

difference 

mately  10  points  below  the  mean  for  the  total  group  and  16  points 
below  the  high  group.  Two  years  later  these  two  groups  continued 
their  differentiation.  While  the  initially  higher  group  gained  an 
additional  2  points  in  mean  IQ,  the  low  group  lost  10  points  in 
mean  IQ,  thus  comprising  the  two  extreme  groups  which  were 
selected. 
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When  the  two  groups  are  compared  with  respect  to  the  factors 
characterizing  the  true  and  foster  parents,  it  is  found  that  while 
a  difference  exists  between  the  true  parents  in  favor  of  the  higher 
IQ  grouj),  it  is  overshadowed  by  the  difference  between  the  foster 
parents  of  the  two  groups  (Table  15).  In  true  mothers'  IQ,  the 
true  mothers  of  the  children  over  115  IQ  are  approximately  10 
points  higher  in  mean  IQ  than  those  under  104,  but  this  difference 
is  not  statistically  significant.  AVliile  the  differences  in  true-father 
occupation  and  mid-true-parent  education  approach  statistical  sig- 
nificance with  critical  ratios  of  2.1  and  2.95  respectively,  the  dif- 
ferences between  tlie  foster  homes  in  these  respects  are  not  only 
actually  greater  but  are  indubitably  significant  statistically. 

The  existence  of  some  difference  between  the  true  parents  of  the 
two  groups  of  children  may  be  considered  another  indication  of  the 
selective  placement  which  occurred  and  which  has  been  demon- 
strated in  other  connections.  That  the  final  differences  betw^een 
various  subgroups  of  children  are  more  closely  related  to  differences 
between  foster  parents  than  between  true  parents  is  further  con- 
firmation of  the  results  of  other  analyses  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  children  and  their  true  and  foster  parents. 
Summary 

This  chapter  covers  the  first  specific  problem  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  study.  It  is  an  investigation  of  the  relationships 
between  the  mental  development  of  children  who  came  from  in- 
ferior true-family  backgrounds  and  were  placed  in  superior  en- 
vironments at  an  early  age,  and  of  various  factors  characterizing 
the  true  parents,  the  foster  parents,  the  environment,  and  the  child. 

One  hundred  fifty-four  children  were  the  subjects  of  this  study. 
Placed  under  the  age  of  six  months  at  a  mean  age  of  approximately 
three  months,  they  had  experienced  essentially  none  of  the  in- 
fluences of  their  true-parents'  homes.  On  the  basis  of  information 
on  the  intelligence,  occupation,  and  education  of  the  mothers,  and 
the  general  social  status  of  the  true  families,  it  may  be  stated  that 
on  the  whole  the  true-family  background  of  these  children  was  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  general  population  on  these  criteria,  which  are 
usually  considered  to  be  indications  of  ability  and  intelligence. 

The  foster  homes  into  which  the  children  were  placed,  in  contrast 
with  their  true  homes,  were  above  the  average  of  the  population 
in  education,  occupational  level,  and  socio-economic  status.  The 
children  placed  in  infancy  and  having  completed  at  least  one  year 
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of  residence  in  the  foster  homes,  were  given  intelligence  tests  at 
a  mean  age  of  two  years  and  re-examined  at  a  mean  age  of  four 
years.  Various  comparisons  and  analyses  of  results  were  made 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  mental  level  of  the  foster  children  on  first  examination 
was  above  the  average  of  the  general  population  and  above  the  level 
of  expectation,  judging  from  the  data  available  for  the  true  parents. 
On  re-examination  in  spite  of  a  small  decrease  in  mean  IQ  the 
mental  level  of  the  foster  children  still  remained  well  above  the 
mean  for  the  population  as  a  whole,  and  higher  than  would  be  ex- 
pected from  the  level  of  the  parents. 

2.  With  increase  in  age  there  appeared  a  slight  decrease  in  mean 
IQ,  the  most  noticeable  decrease  occurring  between  the  ages  of  one 
and  two  years. 

3.  When  divided  on  the  basis  of  foster-father  occupation,  the 
children  in  the  three  upper  occupational  categories  are  consistently 
above  the  mean  of  the  total  group,  while  children  in  the  four  lower 
categories  are  consistently  below  the  mean  of  the  total  group. 

4.  At  one  year  of  age  the  differences  in  mental  levels  of  the  chil- 
dren on  the  basis  of  occupational  classification  of  foster  parents 
are  negligible,  but  at  older  ages  they  are  marked,  and  when  grouped 
by  intervals  of  over  one  year,  are  statistically  significant. 

5.  The  mental  growth  curve  of  the  children  in  homes  of  the  three 
upper  occupational  levels  is  characterized  by  a  slight  drop  from 
the  level  of  the  first  j^ear  and  a  fluctuation  about  this  point.  This 
curve  does  not  show  the  marked  and  consistent  decline  in  mean  IQ 
characteristic  of  children  placed  in  less  superior  homes. 

6.  The  mental  growth  curve  of  the  children  in  homes  of  the  lower 
occupational  classifications  is  characterized  by  a  marked  drop  after 
the  first  year  to  a  level  slightly  above  the  mean  of  the  general 
population  by  the  age  of  four,  and  then  a  maintenance  of  that  level 
to  the  end  of  the  period  covered  in  this  study. 

7.  The  relationships  between  child's  IQ  on  first  examination  and 
the  education  of  the  foster  parents,  although  positive,  is  practically 
of  zero-order.  On  re-examination  the  coefficients  of  correlation 
between  child's  IQ  and  foster-parent  education  rise  to  the  order 
of  .16  to  .19  but  remain  smaller  than  values  frequently'  reported 
for  children  and  true  parents  in  their  own  homes. 

8.  The  results  of  a  measure  of  the  home  environment  show  a 
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coefficient  of  correlation  of  .49  with  child's  last  IQ.  A  marked 
difference  was  found  between  environment  scores  for  children  of 
high  and  low  IQ  but  no  difference  was  found  for  children  who  had 
gained  or  lost  varying  amounts  between  examinations. 

9.  Selective  placement  had  occurred  to  some  extent  in  that  a 
slight  positive  correlation  was  found  for  true  and  foster  parent 
education.  The  mean  occupational  classification  of  true  fathers 
w^as  somewhat  higher  for  the  higher  type  of  foster  homes  and  the 
mean  IQ  of  the  true  mothers  was  slightly  higher  in  some  of  the 
upper  groups  of  foster  homes.  Selection  was  more  evident  in  com- 
parisons of  certain  subgroups  than  it  was  for  the  total  group.  In 
certain  other  subgroups  selective  placement  appeared  to  be  neg- 
ligible. 

10.  The  coefficients  of  correlation  between  the  child's  first  IQ  and 
true-parent  education  ranged  from  .04  to  .11,  and  on  second  ex- 
amination from  .28  to  .33.  While  the  coefficients  are  less  than 
frequently  reported  for  parents  and  children  in  their  own  homes, 
they  are  slightly  higher  than  similar  correlations  for  the  foster 
parents. 

11.  The  coefficients  of  correlation  between  true  mother's  IQ  and 
child's  IQ  increase  from  .06  to  .24  from  first  to  second  examination. 

12.  The  mental  level  of  the  true  mothers  showed  less  relationship 
to  the  mental  level  of  the  children  than  the  occupational  classifica- 
tion of  the  foster  homes  in  which  the  children  were  placed. 

13.  The  mental  development  of  children  of  feeble-minded  mothers 
and  the  most  inferior  true-family  backgrounds  is  indistinguishable 
from  that  of  children  whose  mothers  are  not  feeble-minded.  Chil- 
dren placed  in  superior  or  in  inferior  foster  homes  follow  the  same 
pattern  of  development  shown  by  the  entire  group  of  children 
placed  in  similar  homes. 

14.  The  mental  development  of  children  whose  fathers  came  from 
the  lowest  occupational  classification,  that  of  unskilled  laborers,  was 
indistinguishable  from  the  developmental  pattern  of  the  entire 
group  of  children.  Those  children  placed  in  superior  or  in  in- 
ferior foster  homes  have  the  same  mean  mental  levels  as  all  children 
placed  in  similar  homes  and  examined  at  the  same  mean  ages. 

15.  Children  examined  at  the  younger  ages  tend  to  lose  in  IQ, 
while  at  the  older  ages  the  changes  decrease  in  magnitude  and  the 
mean  change  falls  to  a])i)roximately  zero. 
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16.  Children  who  were  the  most  extreme  on  initial  IQ  made  the 
greatest  changes.  Those  initially  lowest  made  the  largest  gains 
and  those  initially  highest  suffered  the  largest  losses.  Change  from 
losses  to  gains  occurred  at  about  110  IQ. 

17.  Children  who  show  marked  gains  or  losses  between  first  and 
last  examination  cannot  be  reliably  differentiated  on  the  basis  of 
true-parent  and  foster-parent  education  or  occupation. 

18.  Children  whose  final  IQ  is  above  115  have  an  initial  IQ  above 
the  average  of  the  total  group.  Their  foster  parents  are  markedly 
superior  to  the  foster  parents  of  children  whose  final  IQ  is  under 
104  and  superior  to  the  foster  parents  of  the  group  as  a  whole. 
The  true  parents  of  the  superior  children  are  somewhat  higher 
on  the  available  measures  than  the  true  parents  of  children  un- 
der 104  IQ. 


Chapter  IV 

MENTAL    DEVELOPMENT    OF    CHILDKEN    WHO    WERE 

BETWEEN  TWO  AND  FIVE  AND  ONE-HALF  YEARS 

AT  TBIE  OF  PLACEMENT  IN  FOSTER  HOMES 

In  addition  to  the  children  placed  in  early  iiifancy,  who  although 
born  into  one  social  milieu  essentially  know  only  another  environ- 
ment, superior  to  it,  there  are  numbers  of  children  who  experience 
an  inferior  environment  from  birth  to  some  point  in  their  lives,  and 
following  a  brief  transition  period,  usually  involving  residence  in 
an  institution,  are  placed  in  foster  homes  furnishing  a  more  favor- 
able environment  than  they  had  previously  experienced.  If  it  is 
possible  to  secure  a  measure  of  the  child's  mental  status  at  the 
end  of  the  period  of  residence  in  the  first  environment  and  other 
measures  after  varying  lengths  of  exposure  to  the  second  environ- 
ment, some  estimate  of  the  influence  of  the  second  situation  can 
be  secured.  Several  difficulties  immediately  present  themselves. 
One  is  the  problem  of  the  unkno^vn  interaction  of  hereditary  and 
environmental  factors  resulting  in  the  child's  status  at  the  time 
of  the  change  in  environment.  Since  environment  appears  to  have 
a  cumulative  effect  on  mental  development,  it  becomes  advisable 
to  select  young  children.  By  selecting  the  youngest  children,  the 
influence  of  such  social  institutions  as  the  school  and  community 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  or  eliminated,  leaving  essentially  the  in- 
fluence of  the  home  and  the  immediate  surroundings.  This  brings 
up  the  question  of  how  young  a  group  of  children  ought  to  be 
studied,  in  view  of  the  problems  surrounding  the  intelligence  test- 
ing of  infants.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  problem  of  how  late  in  life 
may  changes  in  rate  of  mental  development  occur. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  difficulties  as  far  as  possible,  a  group 
of  children  were  selected  who  met  the  following  conditions : 

1.  Had  been  legally   released   by  their  parents  for  adoptive   home 

placement 

2.  Were  considered  placeable  by  the  placing  agency,  that  is,  were 

above   70   in  intelligence   quotient  at  time   of  placement,   free 
from  disease  or  gross  physical  abnormality 

3.  Were  members  of  the  white  race 
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4.  Had  had  at  least  one  intelligence  test  shortly  before   placement 

in  a  foster  home 

5.  Were  between  two  years  and  five  and  one-half  years  of  age  at 

time  of  placement 

6.  Had  lived  in  the  foster  home  at  least  one  year 

7.  Had  had  at  least  one  intelligence  test  after  at  least  one  year's 

residence  iu  the  foster  home 

8.  Had  had  continuous  residence  in  their  o\\ti  homes   or  iu  institu- 

tions or  both,  preceding  placement 

9.  Had  experienced  essentially  only  one  foster  home  placement 

Sixty-five  children  placed  by  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  from 
the  Iowa  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  met  the  qualifications  outlined. 

Description  of  the  Sample 
Origin 

The  sixty-five  children  involved  in  this  section  of  the  study  were 
all  wards  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Control  and  had  been  in 
residence  at  the  Iowa  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home.  The  children  had 
been  released  to  the  state  for  placement  at  the  recommendation  of 
organizations  or  individuals  acting  through  legal  channels.  The 
homes  were  deemed  inadequate  and  the  parents  unfit  to  raise  the 
children. 

Legal  Status 

Twelve  of  the  sixty-five  children  were  illegitimate  and  the  re- 
mainder legitimate.  None  of  the  children  in  this  group  were  full 
orphans  but  all  came  from  homes  which  had  been  broken  by  the 
death  of  one  parent,  divorce,  desertion,  or  institutionalization  of 
one  or  both  parents. 

Preplacement  Environment 

The  children  in  this  group  had  been  exposed  to  a  wide  variety 
of  conditions  before  placement  in  foster  homes.  The  twelve  illegi- 
timate children  had  lived  in  various  institutions  during  most  of 
their  lives  before  placement.  These  institutions  varied  in  character 
from  one  known  to  be  highly  stimulating  to  the  mental  development 
of  young  children  to  one  known  to  be  depressing  to  their  develop- 
ment. The  legitimate  children  had  lived  for  varying  portions  of 
their  lives  in  their  own  homes  which  varied  in  inadequacy.  The 
environments  may  safely  be  rated  as  below  the  average  in  physical 
adequacy  and  mental  stimulation  value.  All  the  children  had  spent 
some  time  in  the  Iowa  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  ranging  from  two 
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weeks  to  approximately  three  years.  The  environment  in  the  in- 
stitution, while  adequate  in  physical  care,  is  known  to  be  unfavor- 
able to  normal  mental  development. 

Age  at  Placement 

Ages  at  placement  ranged  from  1  year,  11  months  to  5  years, 
6  months,  with  a  mean  age  at  placement  of  3  years,  7.6  months. 

True  Parentage 
Mothers 

Education. — The  mean  grade  attained  by  the  forty-six  mothers 
concerning  whose  education  information  is  available  is  7.2,  with 
a  range  from  second  grade  through  thirteenth.  Of  the  mothers 
84.8  per  cent  had  educations  of  eight  grades  or  less  and  only  one 
mother,  or  2.2  per  cent  of  the  total,  had  gone  beyond  high  school 
(Table  16). 

Occupation. — For  most  of  the  mothers  occupation  is  listed  as 


Table  16 

Education  of  True  Parents  of  Children  Placed  Between  Two  and 

Five  and  a  Half  Years  of  Age 


School 

Fathers 

Mothers 

Attainment, 
Years 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number           Per  Cent 

13 

1                       3.5 

1                          2.2 

12 

1                       3.5 

2                         4.3 

11 

1                       3.5 

0 

10 

3                       10.3 

2                         4.3 

9 

0 

2                         4.3 

8 

12                      41.4 

17                       37.0 

7 

2                         6.9 

7                       15.2 

6 

3                       10.3 

6                       13.0 

5 

1                       3.5 

3                          6.5 

4 

2                       6.9 

2                         4.3 

3  or  less 

3                      10.3 

4                         8.7 

Unknown 

36 

19 

Number 

65 

65 

Mean 

7.5 

7.2 

Standard 
deviation 

2.5 

2.2 

Median 

8.0 

7.0 
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housewife,  although  a  few  had  done  housework  and  unskilled  factory- 
work  also.    There  is  no  record  of  any  mother  doing  skilled  work. 

Intelligence  and  Social  History. — Intelligence  tests  are  available 
for  ten  of  the  mothers.  The  IQ  's  range  from  58  to  80,  with  a  mean 
of  68.5  and  a  median  of  71.  In  addition  two  mothers  were  wards 
of  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and  five  more  were  reported 
to  be  feeble-minded  aixd  incompetent.  Seven  mothers  were  in  state 
institutions  for  the  insane  at  the  time  of  the  commitment  of  the 
children;  five  were  in  county  homes,  two  being  in  insane  wards  in 
these  institutions.  Six  mothers  were  inmates  of  the  women's  re- 
formatory for  such  offenses  as  prostitution,  larceny,  and  illegal 
possession  and  sale  of  liquor. 

Thus  twenty  of  the  mothers  were  inmates  of  state  and  county 
institutions  and  five  more  were  known  to  be  mentally  defective. 
The  twenty-five  mothers,  constituting  38.5  per  cent  of  the  total, 
were  known  to  be  abnormal  mentally  or  serious  violators  of  the 
law. 

The  ease  records  of  these  mothers  indicate  that  they  are  members 
of  the  most  inferior  and  underprivileged  groups  in  society. 

Fathers 

Education. — Information  is  available  on  the  education  of  only 
twenty-nine  of  the  fathers.  The  mean  for  these  is  7.5  grades.  Of 
these  79.3  per  cent  had  gone  no  further  than  the  eighth  grade;  five, 
or  17.2  per  cent,  had  had  high  school;  and  one,  or  3.5  per  cent, 
had  had  one  year  beyond  high  school.  Seventeen  per  cent  had  had 
less  than  fifth  grade  education.  The  remark  "nearly  illiterate"  is 
found  in  the  history  records  of  several  of  the  fathers. 

Occupation. — The  mean  occupational  classification  of  the  forty- 
seven  fathers  for  whom  this  information  is  available  is  6.9,  or 
equivalent  to  unskilled  labor.  Seventy  and  two-tenths  per  cent  of 
those  known  were  classified  as  day  laborers,  6.4  per  cent  as  slightly 
skilled,  and  19.1  per  cent  as  semi-skilled.  One  father  (2.1  per  cent) 
was  listed  as  farmer,  or  in  the  fourth  occupational  classification, 
and  one  as  in  the  third.  Judging  from  the  comments  on  the  history 
records,  actually  very  few  of  the  fathers  held  steady  positions  at 
any  time  and  their  reputations  as  poor  workers  were  well  estab- 
lished. 

Intelligence  and  Social  History. — -Two  fathers  were  inmates  of 
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state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  one  had  been  diagnosed  as  psycho- 
pathic but  was  not  institutionalized.  One  was  in  a  county  home. 
Six  were  serving  in  the  state  penitentiary  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ment of  the  children.  The  wliereabouts  of  several  of  the  fathers 
were  unknown  and  most  of  them  had  records  of  previous  arrests 
and  minor  jail  sentences.  The  social  histories  of  tlie  fathers  can 
be  described  only  as  grossly  inferior  from  every  standpoint. 

Sumnuiry 

The  true  parents  of  the  children  who  were  placed  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  five  and  one-half  years  are  characterized  as  grossly 
inferior  from  every  standpoint.  The  mean  education  of  both  parents 
is  approximately  seventh  grade  and  the  occupational  classification 
that  of  unskilled  laborer.  The  records  of  both  fathers  and  mothers 
show   an   unusually   high    incidence    of   mental   abnormality    and 

Table  17 
Education  of  Foster  Parents  of  Children  Placed  Between  Two  and 
Five  and  a  Half  Years  of  Age 


School 

Fathers 

Mothers 

Attainment, 
Years 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

20 

1                       1.6 

0 

19 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

17 

2                       3.2 

0 

16 

1                       1.6 

4                         6.3 

15 

0 

4                         6.3 

14 

1                       1.6 

1                          1.6 

13 

5                       8.1 

6                         9.5 

12 

6                       9.7 

16                       25.4 

11 

3                       4.8 

2                         3.2 

10 

5                       8.1 

3                         4.8 

9 

5                       8.1 

3                         4.8 

8 

29                     46.8 

19                       30.2 

7 

1                       1.6 

2                         3.2 

6 

1                       1.6 

3                        4.8 

5 

2                       3.2 

0 

Unknown 

3 

2 

Number 

65 

65 

Mean 

9.7 

10.7 

Standard 
deviation 

2.9 

2.8 

Median 

9 

11 
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criminality.  From  every  standpoint  the  parents  of  the  children 
placed  in  foster  homes  at  a  later  age  are  inferior  to  the  parents  of 
children  who  were  placed  in  infancy.  The  results  agree  with  those 
indicated  by  other  studies  which  show  that  parents  of  legitimate 
children,  or  children  placed  at  a  later  age,  are  inferior  to  the  par- 
ents of  illegitimate  children  or  children  placed  in  early  infancy. 

Foster  Parents 
Education 

The  distribution  of  the  educations  of  the  foster  parents  is  shown 
in  Table  IT.  The  mean  for  the  foster  mothers  is  10.7,  and  for  the 
foster  fathers  9.7.  This  distribution  differs  from  that  of  the  foster 
parents  of  the  children  placed  in  infancy  in  that  the  mothers  tend 
to  be  better  educated  than  the  fathers,  53.2  per  cent  of  the  fathers 
having  eighth  grade  education  or  less  while  38.1  per  cent  of  the 


Table  18 

Occupational  Classification  of  True  and  Foster  Fathers  of  Cliildren 
Placed  between  Two  and  Five  and  One-Half  Years  of  Age 


General 

Popula- 

Occupational 

tion  Em- 
ployed 

True  Fathers 

Foster 

Fathers 

Classification 

Males, 
1930* 

Per  Cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per  Cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per  Cent 

I,  Professional 

3.1 

0 

4 

6.2 

II.  Semiprofessional 
and  managerial 

5.2 

0 

6 

9.2 

III.  Skilled  trades 

15.0 

1 

2.1 

15 

23.1 

IV.  Farmers 

15.3 

1 

2.1 

29 

44.6 

V.  Semiskilled 

30.6 

9 

19.1 

7 

10.8 

VI.  Slightly  skilled 

11.3 

3 

6.4 

1 

1.5 

VII.  Day  laborers 

19.5 

33 

70.2 

3 

4.6 

Unknown 

18' 

Total 

100.0 

65 

99.9 

65 

100.0 

Mean 

4.8 

6.4 

3.7 

Standard  deviation 

1.5 

1.0 

1.3 

Median 

5 

7 

4 

From  Terman  and  Merrill  (101,  p.  14) 
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mothers  have  that  amount.     Of  the  mothers  23.8  per  cent  and  of 
the  fathers  16.1  per  cent  have  educations  beyond  high  school. 

Occupation 

The  mean  foster  father  occupation  is  3.7,  while  the  median  falls 
in  the  fourth  occupational  category.  The  distribution  covers  the 
entire  range,  and  differs  from  the  distribution  of  the  United  States 
in  having  a  much  smaller  proportion  in  the  lower  three,  an  un- 
usually high  proportion  in  the  agricultural,  and  higher  than  the 
national  proportion  in  the  three  upper  classifications.  Comparison 
of  the  distributions  of  the  foster  and  the  true  fathers  shows  very 
little  overlapping.  While  all  but  4  per  cent  of  the  true  fathers 
are  from  the  three  lowest  ranks,  all  but  6  per  cent  of  the  foster 
fathers  are  from  the  four  highest  ranks  (Table  18). 

While  the  mean  occupational  classification  of  the  foster  fathers 
is  still  about  one  category  above  the  mean  of  the  general  population, 
it  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  found  among  the  foster  parents  of 
children  placed  under  six  months. 

Social  Status 

The  comments  found  in  the  history  files  concerning  the  foster 
parents  were  all  favorable  and  highly  commendatory,  indicating 
them  to  be  on  the  whole  average  or  above  in  those  characteristics 
usually  ascribed  to  good  homes.  Contact  with  the  homes,  however, 
revealed  that  on  the  whole  they  did  not  quite  reach  the  standards 
set  by  the  foster  homes  found  in  the  zero  to  six-month  group.  The 
large  number  of  farm  homes  found  in  this  group  may  be  respons- 
ible for  this  general  impression,  since  the  parents  of  this  group 
tended  to  be  in  the  tenant  rather  than  owner  classification,  while 
in  the  zero  to  six-month  group  the  reverse  was  true.  In  general 
the  financial  status  of  the  families  in  this  group  was  average,  in 
some  cases  below  the  average.  The  social  status  in  the  community 
can  best  be  described  as  average,  in  contrast  to  the  zero  to  six- 
month  group  whose  members  were  frequently  community  leaders. 
Su7nniary 

The  foster  parents  of  children  placed  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  five  and  one-half  years  have  mean  educations  of  approximately 
ninth  and  tenth  grades,  and  mean  occupational  classifications  of 
3.7.  In  social  status  they  may  be  characterized  as  average.  The 
largest  proportion  of  the  homes  fall  in  the  agricultural  classifica- 
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tion,  representing  a  percentage  three  times  as  large  as  the  national 
distribution. 

Compared  with  the  foster  homes  of  the  0  to  6  month  group,  the 
foster  homes  in  which  older  preschool-age  children  are  placed  are 
not  as  superior  in  educational  achievement,  occupational  status,  or 
general  social  position. 

Results  of  Intelligence  Tests 

Preplacement  Examinations 

All  of  the  sixty-five  children  had  had  at  least  one  intelligence 
test  shortly  before  placement  in  foster  homes.  In  addition,  twenty 
children  had  had  at  least  one  intelligence  test  preceding  the  last 
preplacement  test  by  six  to  eighteen  months.  Both  of  these  ex- 
aminations were  given  while  in  residence  at  the  Iowa  Soldiers' 
Orphans'  Home,  the  first  generally  near  the  beginning  and  the 
other  near  the  end  of  the  period  of  institutional  residence.  The 
mean  IQ  on  first  examination  of  the  children  who  had  two  pre- 
placement tests  was  97.0  at  a  mean  age  of  2  years,  7.6  months.  The 
mean  IQ  of  these  same  children  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  in- 
stitutional residence  was  98.3  at  a  mean  age  of  3  years,  6.1  months. 
The  product-moment  coefficient  of  correlation  between  the  two  tests 
is  .61  ±:  .09,  indicating  that  in  spite  of  the  small  difference  in  means, 
considerable  shifting  around  had  occurred  in  individual  cases. 

The  results  of  the  intelligence  tests  of  the  entire  group  of  chil- 
dren shortly  before  placement,  shown  in  Table  19,  indicate  that  the 
mean  IQ  of  the  entire  group  at  the  time  of  last  preplacement  ex- 
amination was  98.5  at  a  mean  age  of  3  years,  4.2  months.  The  dis- 
tribution ranges  from  70  to  156  IQ  with  55  per  cent  of  the  children 
in  the  normal  range  of  90  to  110,  26.2  between  70  and  90  IQ,  and 
18.4  per  cent  above  110  IQ.  This  group  represents  a  selection  from 
the  upper  levels  of  the  institution  population,  in  that  children  who 
were  judged  to  be  mentally  retarded  were  not  placed  in  foster 
homes. 

Post  placement  E  ooamiruitions 

The  mean  age  of  the  children  at  time  of  placement  as  shown  in 
the  tabulation  of  the  distribution  of  ages' at  the  time  of  placement" 
and  of  preplacement  and  postplacement  examinations  was  3  years, 
7.6  months,  with  a  range  from  1  year,  11  months  to  5  years,  6 
months.     Following  a  period  of  residence  of  at  least  one  year  in 
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Table  19 
Distribution  of  IQ 's  Before  and  After  Placement 


Earliest 

Last 

First 

Last 

Preplace- 

Preplace- 

Postplace- 

Postplace- 

IQ 

ment  Test 

ment  Test 

ment  Test 

ment  Test 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

165  to  169 

1            1.5 

160  to  164 

155  to  159 

1            1.5 

150  to  154 

145  to  149 

1            1.5 

140  to  144 

135  to  139 

1            1.5 

130  to  134 

3          12.5 

125  to  129 

1            1.5 

1            1.5 

120  to  124 

1            1.5 

3            4.6 

4           16.7 

115  to  119 

1              5.0 

4            6.2 

5            7.7 

1            4.2 

110  to  114 

2            10.0 

5            7.7 

5            7.7 

1            4.2 

105  to  109 

7          10.8 

15          23.1 

3          12.5 

100  to  104 

8            40.0 

9          13.8 

8          12.3 

5          20.8 

95  to     99 

10          15.4 

9          13.8 

4          16.7 

90  to     94 

2            10.0 

10          15.4 

5            7.7 

1            4.2 

85  to     89 

5            25.0 

9          13.8 

6            9.2 

80  to     84 

2            10.0 

4            6.2 

5            7.7 

1            4.2 

75  to     79 

2            3.1 

1            4.2 

70  to     74 

2            3.1 

Number 

20 

65 

65 

24 

Mean 

97.0 

98.5 

104.2 

107.7 

Standard 
deviation 

10.1 

14.0 

15.2 

14.7 

Median 

100.1 

97.5 

104.5 

104.5 

the  foster  homes,  the  children  were  re-examined  with  results  as 
shown  in  Table  19.  The  mean  IQ  at  time  of  re-examination  was 
104.2  with  a  range  from  80  to  165  IQ.  The  entire  distribution 
shows  a  general  shift  upward,  in  that  no  children  are  found  in  the 
70  to  80  classification  whereas  before  placement  6.2  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  at  that  level.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  children  are 
found  in  the  80  to  00  level  as  compared  to  20  per  cent  before  place- 
ment, 56.9  in  the  90  to  110  as  compared  to  55.4,  and  21.2  per  cent 
above  120  as  compared  to  18.4  per  cent  before  placement.  The 
product-moment  coefficient  of  correlation  between  tests  before  and 
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after  placement  is  .61  ±  .05,  indicating  that  in  addition  to  the 
general  shift  upward,  there  has  been  considerable  shifting  in  posi- 
tions of  individual  cases.  The  critical  ratio  of  the  difference  be- 
tween mean  IQ  before  placement  and  mean  IQ  after  one  year's 
residence  in  the  foster  home  is  2.27,  indicating  that  there  are  99 
chances  in  100  that  a  true  diiference  exists. 

Twenty-four  children  had  two  examinations  after  placement  at 
intervals  of  one  year  after  placement  and  one  year  between  ex- 
aminations. The  mean  IQ  of  these  children  before  placement  was 
97.9  at  3  years,  3  months.  The  mean  IQ  of  these  children  after 
residence  in  the  foster  homes  was  102.0  at  a  mean  age  of  4  years, 
10  months.  At  a  mean  age  of  6  years,  9  months  when  re-examined 
these  children  had  a  mean  IQ  of  107.7.  The  product-moment  co- 
efficient of  correlation  between  first  and  second  postplacement  ex- 
aminations of  these  twenty-four  children  is  .76  db  .06.  In  view 
of  the  general  shift  upward  as  shown  by  the  differences  in  means 
and  the  distribution  for  the  two  tests,  an  appreciable  amount  of 
individual  shifting  about  had  also  occurred. 

Changes  Between  Examinations 

Analysis  of  the  changes  between  examinations  as  shown  in  Table 
20  shows  that  the  children  who  had  had  a  period  of  residence  in 
the  institution  made  no  appreciable  change  during  that  period. 
The  mean  change  was  -|-1.3  points  in  IQ.  The  difference  between 
preplacement  and  first  postplacement  examinations  is  -|-5.5  points 
with  a  range  from  a  loss  of  27  points  to  a  gain  of  34  points.  The 
mean  difference  between  first  and  last  postplacement  tests  for 
twenty-four  cases,  who  had  an  additional  examination  after  an 
additional  year  of  residence  in  the  home,  is  -]-6.3  points.  When 
the  preplacement  examinations  of  these  twenty-four  children  are 
compared  with  the  results  of  examinations  given  after  over  two 
years'  residence  in  the  foster  home,  the  mean  difference  is  found 
to  be  -|-10.2  points. 

Examination  of  the  distribution  of  the  gains  and  losses  indicates 
that  when  the  children  move  from  their  inferior  homes  to  the  rela- 
tively improved  environment  of  the  institution,  there  is  a  slight 
tendency  to  gain,  but  30  per  cent  of  the  children  remain  within 
±  5  points  of  the  initial  IQ  and  90  per  cent  remain  witliin  ±  15 
points  of  the  initial  IQ.  After  the  change  to  the  markedly  im- 
proved environment  of  the  foster  liomes,  54  per  cent  or  over  half 
of  the  children  made  gains  of  6  to  35  IQ  points,  26  per  cent  re- 
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Table  20 
Distribution  of  Changes  in  IQ  between  Mental  Tests 


Difference, 
IQ  Points 

Between  First 
andTiflst  Pre- 
placement Test 

Between  Last 

Preplacement 
and  First  Post- 
placement  Test 

Between  First 
and  Last  Post- 
placement  Test 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

31  to       35 

1              1.5 

26  to       30 

4              6.2 

21  to       25 

1             1.5 

1               4.2 

16  to       20 

1 

5.0 

7            10.8 

7             29.2 

11  to       15 

3 

15.0 

10            15.4 

6  to       10 

3 

15.0 

12            18.5 

3             12.5 

1  to         5 

4 

20.0 

9            13.8 

5             20.8 

0 

1 

5.0 

1              1.5 

1               4.2 

-   1  to   -   5 

2 

10.0 

7            10.8 

4             16.7 

-   6  to   -10 

3 

15.0 

4              6.2 

1               4.2 

-11  to   -15 

2 

10.0 

5              7.7 

2               8.3 

-16  to   -20 

1 

5.0 

2              3.1 

-21  to   -25 

1              1.5 

—26  to   -30 

1              1.5 

-31  to   -35 

Number 

20 

65 

24 

Mean  change 

+   1.3 

+   5.5 

+   6.3 

Standard 
deviation 

10.4 

12.7 

9.7 

Median  change 

+  2.5 

+   7.9 

+   5.0 

mained  within  ±  5  points,  and  20  per  cent  lost  6  to  30  points  com- 
pared to  their  initial  IQ.  After  at  least  an  additional  year  of  resi- 
dence in  the  foster  homes,  it  is  seen  that  41.7  per  cent  remained 
within  ±  5  points  of  the  first  postplacement  examination,  45.8  per 
cent  gained  an  additional  6  to  25  points,  and  12.5  per  cent  lost  6 
to  15  points.  When  the  IQ's  of  these  twenty-four  children  after 
over  two  years  of  residence  are  compared  with  their  initial  status, 
it  is  seen  that  66.6  per  cent  had  gained  6  to  30  points,  25  per  cent 
had  remained  within  ±  5  points,  and  only  two  cases  or  8.3  per  cent 
had  lost  over  6  points. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  study  of  the  changes  in 
IQ  with  changes  to  improved  environments  include  the  following: 

1.  Shifts  to  a  somewhat  im])roved  institutional  environment  are 
followed  by  a  slight  rise  in  mean  IQ  for  the  group. 
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2.  Shifts  to  a  markedly  improved  environment  in  foster  homes 
are  followed  by  a  marked  rise  in  mean  IQ. 

3.  Further  residence  in  the  improved  environment  results  in 
further  increase  in  mean  IQ.  There  is  a  tendency  for  losses  to 
stop  and  increases  to  continue. 

4.  Changes  within  a  range  of  +  20  to  —  25  points  are  not  un- 
common and  less  than  half  of  the  children  remain  within  =t  5  points 
of  their  initial  IQ  when  a  change  in  environment  occurs. 

5.  With  increased  residence  in  the  same  environment  there  is  a 
tendency  for  more  of  the  children  to  remain  within  ±  5  points  of 
initial  level  and  for  fewer  of  them  to  lose  large  amounts ;  but  the 
gains  continue  during  the  period  of  this  study. 

6.  There  is  no  indication  that  during  the  age  range  studied  here 
the  older  children  become  unable  to  continue  to  make  gains. 

Relationship  Between  Mental  De^-elopment  of  Children 

Placed  at  Two  to  Fi\"e  and  One-Half  Years 

and  True  Parentage 

Relation  ^Yith  True-Parent  Education 

Since  the  number  of  fathers  on  whose  education  information  was 
available  was  less  than  half  of  the  total  number,  and  the  number 
of  cases  at  each  of  these  levels  was  rather  small,  with  nearly  half 
of  those  available  concentrated  at  the  eighth  grade  level,  there 
appeared  to  be  little  value  in  attempting  to  analyze  the  relationship 
between  the  intelligence  of  the  children  and  the  educational  achieve- 
ments of  the  true  fathers. 

The  relationships  between  the  education  of  the  true  mothers  and 
the  preplacement  intelligence  quotients  of  the  children  show  an 
absence  of  relationship,  the  product-moment  coefficient  of  correla- 
tion being  — .09  ±  .10.  After  placement  the  relationship  is  still 
of  the  same  magnitude,  the  correlation  being  .03  ±  .10. 

Analysis  of  the  changes  in  IQ  after  placement,  in  relation  to  the 
mothers'  education,  showed  the  following  results: 


True 


Change  Between  Pre-  and 
Postplacement  Tests 


Mothers'  Mean  S.D.  Median 

Education 

Over  8th  grade  7       -flO.83  5.34  -flO.OO 

8th  grade  or  less  39        +  5.38  12.53  -f-   7.81 

Unknown  19       +  3.68  14.49  -f   0.63 
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The  children  of  mothers  of  better  education  make  greater  gains 
than  children  whose  mothers  have  less  education.  Least  gain  is 
made  by  those  whose  mothers'  education  is  unknown. 

Relation  With  True-Parent  Occupation 

Since  the  true  fathers  are  concentrated  in  the  seventh  occupa- 
tional classification,  no  detailed  analysis  of  the  relationship  was 
made.  It  is  seen  in  the  tabulation  (p.  123)  that  the  true  fathers 
of  children  who  at  time  of  placement  were  between  70  to  89,  90 
to  109,  and  110  and  above  in  IQ  were  between  6.3  and  6.6  in  occu- 
pational classification.  Thus  no  relationship  was  evident  between 
the  intelligence  of  the  child  and  the  occupation  of  the  true  father. 

Relationship  Between  True  Parents  and  Foster  Parents 

In  view  of  the  uniformly  low  intellectual,  educational,  occupa- 
tional, and  social  status  of  the  parents  in  this  group,  it  is  difficult 
to  show  that  any  selection  occurred  on  the  basis  of  the  true-parent 
history.  The  product-moment  coefficient  of  correlation  between 
the  true  mothers'  education  and  the  mid-foster-parent  education 
as  representative  of  the  measures  of  the  true  and  foster  parents 
which  are  most  nearly  comparable  is  — .13  ±  .10.  The  lack  of 
relationship  between  true-parent  education  and  foster-home  occu- 
pation is  shown  by  the  following  tabulation : 

True  Mean  Foster- 

Mothers*  Father  Occu- 

Education  pation 

Over  8th  grade  4.7 

8th  grade  or  less  3.4 

Unknown  3.8 

It  is  evident  that  since  intelligence  tests  were  available  for  the 
children,  if  selection  occurred  it  was  on  the  basis  of  the  status  of 
the  child  rather  than  on  the  facts  of  the  true-parent  history. 

Relationship  Between  Mental  Development  of  Children 
Placed  at  Two  to  Five  and  One-Half  Years  of 
Age  and  Foster  Parents 
Educati(yri 

The  mid-foster-parent  educational  achievement  ranged  from  six 
through  eighteen  years.  When  the  intelligence  quotient  of  the 
child  is  compared  to  the  educational  achievement  of  the  foster 
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parents,  it  is  found  that  a  correlation  of  .36  ±  .08  existed  at  the 
time  of  placement  indicating  that  selective  placement,  which  con- 
sidered the  mentality  of  the  child  and  the  education  of  the  pros- 
pective foster  parents,  occurred  to  some  extent.  After  a  period  of 
residence  averaging  approximately  one  and  one-half  years,  the 
correlation  between  these  two  factors  was  found  to  be  .28  ±  .08. 
Thus  the  coefficient  of  correlation  between  child  intelligence  and 
foster-parent  education  which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  resi- 
dence in  the  foster  home  remained  essentially  unchanged  although 
the  child's  intelligence  changed  somewhat  while  the  education  of 
the  parents  remained  the  same. 

Comparison  of  the  mean  IQ's  of  the  children  at  time  of  place- 
ment with  mid-foster-parent  education  shows  the  tendency  to  selec- 
tive placement. 


Mid-Foster-Parent 
Education 
8th  grade  or  less 
9th  to  12th  grade 

inclusive 


IQ  of  Child  at  Placement 
Num- 
ber 


Mean      S.D,      Median 


20 
34 


94.3 
97.9 


12.0 
11.8 


92.8 
97.4 


More  than  12th  grade         9       109.2       19.0       107.0 

While  none  of  these  differences  are  statistically  significant,  the  trend 
is  clear. 

Comparison  of  the  changes  between  preplacement  and  postplace- 
ment  examinations  of  the  children  shows  a  tendency  for  the  children 
in  homes  of  less  well-educated  parents  to  make  somewhat  more 
gains. 


Mid-Foster-Parent 
Education 

8th  grade  or  lesa 
9th  to  12th  grade 

inclusive 
More  than  12th  grade 


Num- 
ber 
20 

34 

9 


Gains  in  IQ 

Mean      S.D.      Median 

+9.5      10.8       +11.5 

+4.9      12.1       +  5.0 

+2.8      14.4       +  5.0 


While  in  some  respects  this  tendency  may  be  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, when  considered  in  the  light  of  the  original  mean  IQ's 
of  the  children  when  placed  in  these  homes,  and  the  general  ten- 
dency of  children  to  approach  the  mean  of  the  population  in  which 
they  find  themselves,  this  tendency  can  be  expected.  The  children 
in  the  homes  of  eighth  grade  or  lower  mid-parent  education  were 
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the  lowest  in  mean  IQ,  while  those  in  homes  of  the  highest  mid-parent 
education  were  already  well  above  the  average  of  the  population  at 
placement. 

It  is  possible  that  an  increment  of  2.8  points  for  above  average 
children  represents  the  effects  of  a  more. stimulating  environment 
than  an  increment  of  9.5  points  in  the  case  of  children  initially  at 
the  lower  edge  of  the  average  group. 

Occupation 

It  is  evident  from  the  examination  of  the  comparisons  between 
foster-home  occupation  and  the  intelligence  of  the  child  at  place- 
ment that  these  two  factors  were  of  major  importance  in  the  place- 
ment of  the  childreii  and  were  primary  factors  on  which  selection 
was  based.  No  child  whose  IQ  was  less  than  90  was  placed  in  a 
foster  home  above  the  fourth  occupational  classification.  The  higher 
the  child's  IQ  at  placement  the  more  likel}^  he  was  to  be  placed  in 
a  superior  foster  home. 

Figure  13  shows  the  mean  IQ's  of  the  children  who  were  placed 
in  the  foster  homes  of  varying  occupational  classification.  On  the 
first  examination  as  well  as  on  the  second,  the  mean  IQ's  of  the 
foster  children  follow  the  same  general  pattern  found  by  Terman 
for  children  in  their  own  homes.  On  first  examination  the  foster 
children  tend  to  be  markedly  below  the  means  found  by  Terman, 
but  on  re-examination  the  discrepancies  between  the  foster  children 
and  Terman 's  group  are  considerably  reduced.  The  largest  dif- 
ferences occur  in  occupational  groups  I  and  VI  where,  however, 
the  numbers  of  foster  children  are  four  and  one  respectively.  The 
means  for  children  placed  in  class  I  homes  are  influenced  by  one 
child  whose  preplacement  IQ  was  156  and  postplacement  IQ  was 
166.  The  curves  for  the  foster  children  show  an  increase  in  mean 
IQ  in  all  foster  home  groups  except  the  seventh,  or  unskilled  labor- 
er.   Here  the  decrease  is  very  small,  however. 

It  is  seen  from  the  tabulation  below  that  a  sharp  break  in  IQ 


Foster 

Num- 

Changes  Between 

Home 

ViAr 

IQ  at  Placement 

Pre-  and  Post- 

Occupation 

UXjL 

placement  Tests 

Mean    S.D.  Median 

Mean     S.D.    Median 

I  and  II 

10 

110.5     19.2     109.5 

-f7.5     15.2     +  9.2 

III 

15 

105.7       7.6     105.1 

-f7.3     10.6     +  8.1 

IV 

29 

93.2     10.1       92.6 

-f2.6     11.3      +  1.3 

V,  VI,  VII 

11 

91.6     12.1       90.8 

-fS.e     14.6     -fl3.3 
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at  time  of  placement  is  made  between  the  upper  three  and  lower 
four  occupational  classes  in  the  mental  level  of  the  children  placed 
in  the  homes.  The  difference  between  the  third  and  fourth  occupa- 
tional groups  is  statistically  significant,  being  4.62  times  the  stand- 
ard error  of  the  difference  between  the  two  means.  The  differences 
between  the  two  subgroups  (I-II  and  III)  and  (IV  and  V,  VI,  VII) 
are  neither  large  nor  significant. 

Children  in  the  upper  three  types  of  homes  make  approximately 
equal  gains,  maintaining  their  initial  difference  in  mean  IQ.  Chil- 
dren in  farm  homes  make  the  least  gains,  and  as  inspection  of 
Figure  13  will  show  remain  at  the  lowest  level  in  mean  IQ  of  any 
of  the  foster  groups  where  the  number  of  cases  is  more  than  one. 
Children  in  the  three  lowest  occupational  levels  make  the  largest 
mean  gain  of  -(-8.6  points.  This  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  two  considerations.  The  first  is  the  initially  low  mental  level 
of  the  children  who  are  just  brought  to  tlic  mean  of  the  general 
population  by  an  increase  of  such  magnitude  and  the  second  is  that 
these  homes  are  not  representative  homes  from  these  occupational 
levels,  but  are  homes  which  have  met  rather  high  requirements  from 
the  standpoint  of  financial  security,  social  position,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  the  child. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  occupation  of  the  foster  home  was 
of  major  importance  in  the  selection  of  the  home  for  the  children 
whose  mental  development  was  known.  Children  in  farm  homes 
made  the  least  gains  in  mental  development  after  placement  and 
lost  in  relation  to  their  position  at  the  time  of  placement.  Children 
in  the  upper  three  types  of  homes  gained  in  equal  amounts,  while 
children  in  the  lower  three  types  of  homes  who  had  initially  had 
the  lowest  IQ's  gained  the  most.  The  upper  three  and  lower  three 
groups  maintained  these  relative  positions  with  respect  to  each 
other. 

Relation  of  IVIental  Development  of  the  Child  to  His 
Initial  Status  at  Time  of  Placement 

Initial  {P replacement)  IQ 

Throughout  the  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  child's 
initial  or  preplacement  mental  level  and  his  subsequent  develop- 
ment in  the  foster  home,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was 
selective  placement  of  the  children.  The  brighter  children  tended 
to  go  into  superior  homes. 
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The  following  tabulation  summarizes  the  differences  and  similar- 
ities between  the  children  of  three  levels  of  mental  ability : 


Children  With  Initial  IQ 

70  to  89 

90  to  109     110  and  Over 

True-Father  Occupation 

Number 

11 

27 

9 

Mean 

6.5 

6.3 

6.4 

Standard 
deviation 

.9 

1.1 

1.1 

Median 

7 

7 

7 

True-Mother 

Education 

Number 

13 

26 

7 

Mean 

7.9 

7.1 

6.7 

Standard 
deviation 

2.1 

2.2 

2.0 

Median 

8.0 

7.0 

8.0 

Foster-Father 

Occupation 

Number 

17 

36 

12 

Mean 

4.5 

3.5 

2.9 

Standard 
deviation 

.9 

1.1 

1.6 

Median 

4 

4 

3 

Mid-Foster-Parent  Education 

Number 

16 

36 

11 

Mean 

9.3 

10.1 

12.1 

Standard 
deviation 

2.0 

2.4 

2.8 

Median 

9.3 

9.3 

12.0 

Age  at  Placement 

Number               17                     36  12 

Mean      3  yrs.,  11.3  mos.  3  jrs.,  6.3  mos.  3  yrs.,  7  mos. 

Standard         ,„„                  ,„„  ,„„ 

T     .  ,.            10.9  mo.          12.2  mo.  13.0  mo. 
deviation 

Median       3  yrs.,  10  mos.  3  yrs.,  8  mos.  3  yrs.  6  mos. 

IQ  at  Placement 

Number                17                      36  12 

Mean                    81.1                  98.8  119.5 

Standard               ^ „                     ^  ^  ,  „  „ 

,     .  ^.                  5.2                    5.4  12.2 
deviation 

Median                85.1                  98.5  115.8 

IQ  After  Residence  in  Foster  Home 

Number               17                     36  12 

Mean                     97.0                 102.7  119.5 

Standard                ^^                   ^^  ^  ^0.6 

deviation 

Median                99.0                105.0  116.2 
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There  are  no  consistent  or  reliable  differences  in  true-parent  occu- 
pation or  education.  There  is  a  consistent  tendency  for  the  chil- 
dren's foster-])arent  occupation  and  education  to  parallel  foster- 
child  intelligence.  No  age  differences  are  noticeable  in  this  samp- 
ling. The  assumption  that  the  brighter  children  are  those  placed 
younger  does  not  hold  in  the  limited  age  range  included  in  this 
group,  although  it  is  true  for  larger  age  ranges. 

After  a  period  of  residence  in  the  foster  homes,  although  the 
three  groups  maintain  their  positions  relative  to  each  other,  the 
below  average  and  average  groups  show  an  increase  in  mean  IQ 
which  is  not  evident  in  the  above  average  group.  Analysis  of  the 
changes  between  examinations  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation : 

Children  With  Initial  IQ 
70  to  89     90  to  99     100  to  109     110  and  Over 


Number 

17 

20 

16 

12 

Mean 

+  13.2 

+   6.0 

+  0.6 

+   0.0 

Standard 
deviation 

7.1 

13.2 

9.7 

15.7 

Median 

4-13.8 

+   7.5 

+   0.8 

-   2.5 

Those  children  initially  under  89  in  IQ  made  a  mean  gain  of  -|-13.2 
points.  Those  between  90  to  99  gained  an  average  of  -[-6.0,  while 
those  above  100  IQ  did  not  make  any  mean  gain.  In  fact,  of  those 
initially  above  110  IQ,  50  per  cent  had  losses  of  ■ — 2.5  and  over 
after  residence  in  the  foster  home. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  children  initially  lowest  in 
mean  IQ  were  placed  in  the  relatively  inferior  homes  on  the  basis 
of  the  criteria  of  occupation  and  education,  those  children  made 
the  most  marked  gains  in  mental  development.  At  100  IQ,  the 
mean  for  the  general  population,  the  shift  from  marked  gains  to 
no  gains  occurs.  However,  the  children  of  above  average  intelli- 
gence were  able  to  maintain  their  earlier  above-average  level  of 
intelligence  in  the  foster  homes  and  the  losses  which  have  been 
found  for  above-average  children  in  institutions  ( Crissey  ( 17 ) ) 
were  not  found  in  this  group.  A  correlation  coefficient  of  — .36 
dr  .07  between  IQ  at  placement  and  change  between  tests  confirms 
this  tendency  for  the  initially  lower  IQ's  to  rise  on  subsequent 
examination  and  for  the  higher  IQ's  to  remain  constant  or  to  lose 
slightly. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  children  initially  below  average  in  in- 
telligence gain  in  IQ  on  placement  in  foster  homes  representative 
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of  average  or  slightly  above  average  homes  in  the  community. 
Children  above  the  average  in  ability,  placed  in  above-average  and 
superior  homes,  maintain  their  initial  mean  level.  At  all  levels 
wide  fluctuations  can  occur  from  one  examination  period  to  an- 
other as  a  result  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  each  case. 

Age  at  Placement 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  younger  children  are 
brighter  or  make  greater  gains  on  placement,  which  may  be  true 
for  wider  age  ranges  but  which  is  only  slightly  confirmed  by  this 
sampling.  Before  placement  the  correlation  between  age  and  IQ 
is  — .10  ±  .08,  indicating  a  barely  noticeable  tendency  for  the 
younger  children  to  be  somewhat  brighter.  On  re-examination  after 
residence  in  the  foster  home,  the  correlation  coefficient  between  age 
and  IQ  is  found  to  be  +.17  ±  .08,  indicating  a  slight  tendency  for 
the  older  children  to  be  higher  in  IQ.  This  change  may  be  attribut- 
ed at  least  partly  to  the  tendency  of  the  children  initially  lower 
in  IQ  to  make  greater  gains,  while  the  children  initially  higher  tend- 
ed to  remain  relatively  constant. 

Analysis  of  the  mean  changes  in  IQ  by  age  at  time  of  placement 
shows  that  the  amount  of  change  is  uninfluenced  by  age  within  the 
limits  of  this  study. 

Age  at  Placement, 
Years 
2*  3  4  5 

Change  Between  Pre-  and  Post- 
placement  Examinations 


Number 

11 

15 

24 

15 

Mean 

-1-  5.9 

+  4.3 

-f  4.4 

+  8.0 

Standard 
deviation 

13.6 

14.5 

12.0 

10.8 

Median 

-f-   6.3 

-f-   6.3 

+   7.5 

+  9.4 

*  Includes  1  year,  6  months  to  2  years,  5.4  months,  etc. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  relationship  between  age  and  in- 
telligence level  in  this  group  of  children  is  approximately  the  same 
as  is  usually  found  among  unselected  children  of  similar  age.  With- 
in these  limits  age  has  no  influence  on  the  amount  of  gain  or  loss 
between  examinations.  The  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
under  favorable  environmental  circumstances  marked  and  con- 
sistent gains  may  be  made  by  children  as  old  as  five  and  one-half 
years  at  time  of  placement. 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 

A  group  of  sixty-five  children  placed  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  five  and  one-half  j-ears  were  given  intelligence  tests  before  and 
after  placement  and  their  mental  development  studied  with  relation 
to  various  factors  characterizing  the  true  parents,  the  foster  parents, 
and  the  children  at  time  of  placement. 

1.  There  appears  to  be  no  relationship  between  the  intelligence 
of  the  children  and  objective  measures  of  the  level  of  true-parent 
ability.  There  is  a  slight  tpndency  for  children  of  better  educated 
mothers  to  make  somewhat  better  improvement  in  foster  homes 
than  children  whose  mothers  were  less  well  educated. 

2.  Children  of  these  ages  tend  to  be  placed  selectively  on  the 
basis  of  the  child's  initial  mental  level  and  the  occupation  of  the 
foster  father. 

3.  Children  of  these  ages  and  initial  mental  levels  when  removed 
from  their  own  underprivileged  homes  gain  slightly  in  mean  IQ 
in  the  institution  and  continue  to  gain  markedly  in  the  foster  homes. 
The  gains  continued  over  the  period  of  study  covering  approximate- 
ly two  years  of  residence  in  the  foster  homes. 

4.  Children  initially  lowest  in  mental  level  gain  most,  while 
children  initially  highest  tend  to  remain  at  their  initial  level.  Chil- 
dren placed  in  all  occupational  levels  gained  in  mean  IQ,  but  the 
least  gains  were  made  by  children  in  farming  homes.  Age  at  place- 
ment, w^ithin  this  range,  was  unrelated  to  amount  of  change  in  IQ 
following  placement. 

5.  There  appears  to  be  a  slight  increase  in  stability  of  scores  with 
cumulative  residence  after  placement  in  spite  of  the  continued  rise 
in  mean  IQ  for  the  group  as  a  whole. 

6.  It  is  seen  that  contrary  to  the  evidence  presented  for  children 
who  remain  in  underprivileged  homes,  or  who  do  not  undergo 
marked  improvements  in  environment,  these  children  show  an  in- 
crease in  gains  and  reduction  in  losses  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  mean  IQ  with  progressive  changes  to  environments  superior  to 
those  in  which  they  were  born  and  in  which  they  spent  their  early 
lives. 

The  results  thus  far  concur  with  results  found  by  Freeman  (32), 
Lithauer  and  Klineberg  (66),  Dawson  (22),  Hallowell  (44),  and 
Schott  (78),  who  found  increases  in  mean  IQ  for  various  groups 
of  children  who  were  transferred  from  inferior  to  relatively  su- 
perior home  environments. 


Chapter  V 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  the  investigation  of  the  mental  de- 
velopment of  children  placed  in  foster  homes  and  the  examination 
of  relationships  between  the  mental  development  of  the  children 
and  various  factors  characterizing  the  true  and  foster  parents  and 
the  child's  own  early  development.  The  specific  problems  of  the 
stud}'  are  as  follows : 

With  regard  to  children  placed  in  infancy : 

1.  What  is  the  general  pattern  of  mental  development  during 
the  preschool  ages  of  children  placed  in  good  and  superior  foster 
homes  in  early  infancy? 

2.  What  are  the  relationships  between  the  mental  development 
of  the  children  and  various  factors  characterizing  the  foster  parents 
and  foster  homes,  the  true  parents  and  true-family  backgrounds, 
and  the  child's  own  early  development? 

With  regard  to  children  placed  during  the  preschool  years: 

1.  What  is  the  pattern  of  mental  development  followed  by  chil- 
dren who  have  been  shifted  from  inferior  environmental  conditions 
to  average  and  superior  conditions? 

2.  What  are  the  relationships  between  the  mental  development 
of  the  children  and  various  factors  characterizing  their  true-family 
background  and  early  environment,  their  foster  homes  and  parents, 
and  their  own  mental  status  at  the  time  of  change  in  environment  ? 

The  subjects  consisted  of  two  groups  of  children  from  true- 
family  backgrounds  inferior  in  educational  achievement,  occupa- 
tional level,  intelligence,  and  socio-economic  status,  who  w^ere  placed 
in  foster  homes  above  average  and  superior  in  these  characteristics. 
One  group,  placed  in  early  infancy,  experienced  essentially  none 
of  the  influences  of  the  true-family  environment.  The  second 
group,  placed  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five  and  one-half  years 
had  lived  for  varying  periods  in  unfavorable  environments  prior 
to  placement  in  the  foster  homes.  One  hundred  fifty-four  children 
were  included  in  the  0  to  6  month  placement  group.    One  liundred 
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fourteen  had  been  placed  through  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  of 
the  State  Board  of  Control,  thirty-five  through  the  Iowa  Children's 
Home  Society,  and  five  through  private  sources.  Two  or  more  in- 
telligence tests  had  been  given  these  children  after  a  residence  of 
at  least  one  year  in  the  foster  home  and  at  intervals  of  at  least  one 
year.  The  ages  of  the  children  on  last  examination  ranged  from 
two  to  ten  years,  with  87  per  cent  under  six  years. 

The  second  group  consisted  of  sixty-five  children  placed  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  five  and  one-half  years  through  the  Bureau 
of  Child  Welfare  of  the  Board  of  Control.  These  children  came 
from  more  inferior  true-familj^  backgrounds  than  the  children 
placed  at  younger  ages  and  were  placed  in  foster  homes  somewhat 
less  superior  when  compared  with  those  of  the  0  to  6  month  group. 
Intelligence  tests  were  available  for  these  children  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  residence  in  unfavorable  environmental  surroundings 
and  again  after  a  period  of  one  to  three  years'  residence  in  the 
improved  environment  of  the  foster  homes. 

In  both  groups  the  1922  Kuhlmann  was  used  with  children  under 
the  age  of  three  and  one-half  years  and  the  1916  Stanford  with 
those  older. 

With  regard  to  the  children  placed  under  six  months  of  age,  the 
conclusions  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  mental  level  of  the  foster  children  on  first  examination 
was  above  the  average  of  the  general  population  and  above  the 
level  of  expectation  judging  from  the  data  available  for  the  true 
parents.  On  re-examination  a  small  decrease  in  mean  IQ  occurred 
similar  to  trends  found  for  children  in  their  own  homes,  but  the 
mental  level  of  the  foster  children  still  remained  above  the  mean 
for  the  population  as  a  whole  and  higher  than  would  be  expected 
from  the  level  of  the  true  parents. 

2.  At  one  year  of  age  the  differences  in  mental  levels  of  the 
children  on  the  basis  of  the  occupational  classifications  of  the  foster 
parents  are  negligible  but  at  older  ages  they  are  marked.  The 
children  in  homes  in  the  three  upper  occupational  classifications 
are  consistently  above  the  mean  of  the  total  grouj),  while  children 
in  homes  in  the  four  lower  occupational  categories  are  consistently 
below  the  moan  of  the  total  group. 

3.  The  mental  growtli  curve  of  the  children  placed  in  homes  of 
the  three  upper  occupational  classifications  is  characterized  by  a 
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slight  drop  from  the  level  of  the  first  year  and  a  fluctuation  about 
this  point.  The  mental  growth  curve  of  the  children  in  homes  in 
the  lower  four  occupational  categories  is  characterized  by  a  marked 
drop  after  the  first  year  to  a  level  slightly  above  the  mean  of  the 
general  population  by  the  age  of  four,  and  then  a  maintenance  of 
that  level  to  the  end  of  the  period  covered  by  this  study. 

4.  Relationships  between  the  children's  mental  development  and 
the  education  of  both  true  and  foster  parents  expressed  in  terms 
of  coefficients  of  correlation  rose  from  zero  order  on  first  examina- 
tion to  values  of  .16  to  .33  on  last  examination.  All  correlations 
were  lower  than  those  reported  for  children  and  parents  in  their 
own  homes  but  are  comparable  to  those  reported  by  other  in- 
vestigators for  similar  pairings  of  foster  children  and  true  and 
foster  parents. 

5.  A  correlation  of  .49  was  found  between  children's  IQ  and  a 
measure  of  the  home  environment  at  the  older  preschool  ages. 

6.  Children  whose  true  fathers  came  from  the  lowest  occupational 
classification,  or  whose  true-family  background  was  extremely  poor 
with  one  parent  known  to  be  mentally  defective,  showed  the  same 
pattern  of  mental  development  as  that  of  the  total  group  of  foster 
children.  Those  children  placed  in  foster  homes  superior  to  the 
average  of  the  total  group  were  above  the 'total  group  in  mean  IQ 
throughout  the  period  of  the  study  and  those  children  placed  in 
foster  homes  inferior  to  the  average  of  the  total  group  were  in- 
ferior to  the  total  group  in  mental  development.  All  children 
placed  in  similar  homes  and  examined  at  the  same  mean  ages  showed 
the  same  pattern  of  mental  development  regardless  of  true-family 
background. 

7.  Selective  placement  occurred  to  some  extent.  This  is  shown 
by  the  .30  ±  .07  between  true-  and  foster-parent  education  and  by 
the  somewhat  higher  mean  true-father  occupation  of  children  placed 
in  the  higher  type  of  foster  homes  as  compared  to  that  of  children 
placed  in  the  lower  type  of  foster  homes.  In  certain  analyses,  how- 
ever, selection  did  not  play  any  considerable  role. 

8.  Although  the  final  status  of  the  child  was  found  to  be  related 
to  factors  characterizing  the  foster  parents,  changes  in  IQ  between 
examinations  do  not  appear  to  be  related  to  factors  characterizing 
either  true  or  foster  parents.  Children  younger  on  first  examina- 
tion tended  to  experience  greater  changes  than  those  older.     In 
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this  group  of  children  those  initially  below  110  IQ  tended  to  gain 
as  a  group,  while  those  above  110  tended  to  lose  as  a  group.  Those 
initially  most  extreme  experienced  the  greatest  changes. 

With  regard  to  the  children  placed  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
five  and  one-half  years,  the  conclusions  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  There  appears  to  be  no  relationship  between  the  intelligence 
of  the  children  and  objective  measures  of  the  level  of  true-parent 
ability.  There  is  some  tendency  for  children  whose  true  mothers 
had  had  more  education  to  make  somewhat  greater  improvement 
in  foster  homes  than  children  whose  mothers  had  less  education. 

2.  Children  placed  at  these  ages  tend  to  be  placed  selectively  on 
the  basis  of  the  child's  initial  mental  level  and  the  occupation  of 
the  foster  father. 

3.  Children  placed  at  these  ages  and  initial  mental  levels  gain 
in  mean  IQ  with  change  to  improved  environmental  conditions  and 
continue  to  gain  with  cumulative  residence  in  the  foster  environ- 
ment over  the  period  of  time  covered  by  this  study. 

4.  Children  placed  in  foster  homes  of  all  occupational  levels 
gained  in  mean  IQ,  but  least  gains  were  made  by  children  in  farm- 
ing homes.  Children  initially  lowest  in  mental  level  gained  most, 
while  those  initially  highest  gained  least  and  tended  to  remain  at 
their  initial  level.  Age  at  placement,  within  this  range,  had  no 
relation  to  change  in  IQ. 

5.  Contrary  to  the  evidence  for  children  who  remain  in  under- 
privileged homes  or  do  not  experience  marked  improvement  in  en- 
vironments, these  children  show  an  increase  in  mean  IQ,  with  an 
increase  in  gains  and  reduction  of  losses  with  progressive  changes 
to  environments  superior  to  those  in  which  they  were  born  and  in 
which  they  spent  their  early  lives. 


Chapter  VI 

SOCIAL  IMPLICATIONS 

Certain  broad  generalizations  emerge  from  the  results  of  this 
study.  The  first  is  that  intelligence  as  commonly  defined  is  much 
more  responsive  to  environmental  changes  than  had  previously  been 
conceived.  While  marked  changes  had  been  found  under  certain 
especially  stimulating  conditions  of  education,  similar  changes  can 
be  brought  about  by  changes  in  home  conditions.  The  changes 
found  in  this  study  by  no  means  exhaust  the  possibilities  since  the 
homes  would  be  described  as  good  middle-class  homes,  above  the 
average  in  education  and  socio-economic  status  and  superior  in 
interest  in  children  but  by  no  means  selected  on  the  basis  of  extra- 
ordinary opportunities  for  a  child's  mental  development.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  give  the  foster  parents  systematic  training  or 
instruction  in  technicjues  of  child  care  which  appear  to  be  stimulat- 
ing to  mental  development.  Furthermore,  during  the  time  the 
placement  of  these  children  occurred,  placements  were  made  with 
caution  and  homes  which  appeared  to  have  very  high  standards  were 
occasionally  passed  over  in  favor  of  a  more  mediocre  home  which, 
it  was  felt  at  that  time,  would  not  make  excessive  demands  on  a 
child  who  was  feared  might  be  of  mediocre  ability.  Evidence  from 
this  study  indicates  that  it  is  the  home  rather  than  the  child 's  true- 
family  background  which  for  practical  purposes  sets  the  limits  of 
his  mental  development. 

The  generalization  which  springs  as  a  corollary  is  that  the  rather 
high  relationship  reported  between  the  intelligence  of  own  parents 
and  older  own  children  is  probably  \ery  largely  the  result  of  en- 
vironmental impacts  on  the  child,  the  environment  being  largely 
determined  and  governed  by  the  parents.  That  these  influences 
are  cumulative  is  shown  by  the  studies  which  find  no  relationship 
between  the  intelligence  of  very  young  children  and  various  meas- 
ures of  parental  ability,  while  the  differences  between  groups  of 
older  children  divided  on  the  basis  of  parental  occupation,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  repeatedly  demonstrated. 

Indications  from  studies  of  the  changes  in  mental  development 
with  changes  in  environment,  are  that  if  there  is  an  hereditary 
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constitutional  factor  which  sets  the  limits  of  mental  development, 
these  limits  are  extremely  broad.  Within  these,  environmental 
factors  can  operate  to  produce  changes  which  for  ordinary  purposes 
may  represent  a  shift  from  one  extreme  to  another  of  the  present 
distribution  of  intelligence  among  children.  Knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  a  completely  nonstimulating  or  a  maximally  stimulating 
environment  is  insufficient  to  warrant  any  prediction  of  the  ulti- 
mate possibilities  in  mental  development  of  any  given  child  or 
groups  of  children. 

The  results  of  this  study  have  certain  practical  social  implications. 
For  children  who  remain  in  their  own  homes  the  evidence  presented 
here  is  largely  of  theoretical  rather  than  of  immediate,  practical 
interest.  It  does  place  the  responsibility  for  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  j^oung  child  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  parents 
to  an  extent  rarely  appreciated. 

For  those  children  who  do  not  remain  in  their  own  homes,  there 
are  certain  immediate,  practical  implications.  The  evidence  from 
this  and  other  studies  indicates  that  the  mental  level  of  the  child 
is  closely  related  to  the  type  of  home  in  wiiich  he  grows  up.  Con- 
tinued residence  in  an  inadequate  home  results  in  a  decline  in  mental 
level  with  increase  in  age,  whereas  placement  in  a  superior  home, 
even  during  the  later  preschool  years,  results  in  an  increase  in 
mental  level  compared  to  expectation  from  the  information  on  the 
true  parents.  It  becomes  necessary  to  re-evaluate  the  types  of 
homes  which  are  to  be  considered  adequate  for  the  care  and  best 
development  of  the  child.  Financial  support  of  a  family  does  not 
necessarily  guarantee  that  the  best  interests  of  the  child  will  be 
protected  in  a  home  which  is  unable  to  meet  his  developmental  needs. 

Those  children  placed  in  early  infancy  show  mental  development 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  children  placed  during  the  pre- 
school ages.  It  is  the  common  observation  of  placement  workers 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  place  older  children,  even  of  preschool 
ages,  in  homes  of  as  high  a  type  as  it  is  young  infants.  Therefore, 
if  there  is  any  question  of  removing  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  chil- 
dren from  a  home  it  would  appear  that  the  youngest  child,  having 
been  exposed  to  an  inferior  environment  for  the  least  time,  is  the 
one  which  from  the  standpoint  of  his  opportunities  for  placement 
and  his  possible  future  mental  development  should  be  considered 
for  removal  first.  In  the  case  of  illegitimate  children  the  same 
conditions  exist.    Very  rarely  is  the  unmarried  mother  able  to  give 
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her  child  an  opportunity  for  even  relatively  adequate  development. 
Placing  the  child  in  a  good  foster  home  at  the  youngest  possible 
age  makes  for  development  equal  to  that  of  own  children  in  similar 
homes. 

Since  the  relationship  between  true-family  background  and  the 
child's  mental  development  is  approximately  zero  and  since  knowl- 
edge of  the  child's  true-family  history  has  no  predictive  value,  the 
use  of  true-family  histories  as  a  basis  for  the  placement  of  the  child 
has  little  or  no  justification. 

The  practice  of  withholding  a  child  from  placement  because  of 
inferior  true-family  background  jeopardizes  his  opportunities  for 
placement  in  an  above-average  home  as  he  grows  older  and  subjects 
him  to  the  less  stimulating  environment  of  an  institution.  Evidence 
on  the  development  of  children  in  professional  boarding  homes  is 
not  available  at  this  time. 

In  the  placement  of  preschool-age  children  the  caution  exercised 
in  order  to  secure  selective  placement  appears  to  be  rather  un- 
warranted. Children  above  the  feeble-minded  level,  but  below 
average  in  intelligence,  made  marked  gains  even  in  relatively  in- 
ferior homes.  What  they  might  have  achieved  in  superior  homes 
can  only  be  conjectured.  The  practice  of  systematically  selecting 
mediocre  homes  for  below-average  children  is  probably  penalizing 
these  children  in  terms  of  their  future  mental  development.  The 
objective  with  older  preschool-age  children  should,  therefore,  be 
the  same  as  that  with  infants :  that  is,  the  selection  of  the  best  pos- 
sible home  for  the  child,  rather  than  systematic  selective  placement. 
The  most  important  problem  in  child-placing,  therefore,  is  the 
selection  of  the  home  and  family  of  which  the  child,  is  to  become 
a  member. 
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APPENDIX 


Skodak 

7/37 

HOME  PRACTICES  INVENTORY 
Date :  Interviewer : 

Name  of  Child  

Parents  -— — 

Address  - 

Type  of  neighborhood  - — - 

Size  of  community School  child  will  attend 


FATHEE 

Age  - - - -  Income 

Education: 

Description  of  Vocation: 

MOTHER 

Age     

Education : 
Vocational  History: 

OTHER  ADULTS  IN  THE  HOME 
Relation  to  Child  Age 

1  

2  - 

3  


OTHER  CHILDREN  IN  THE  HOME 

Relation  to  Child                Age 
1  - 


Parents  construct  toys,  equipment 
Provision  of  outdoor  playspace 
Provision  of  indoor  playspace 
Quantity  of  toys  provided 
Stimulation  value  of  toys  provided 
Frequency    of    parental    play    with 
child 

Mother 

Father 

Other  adult  in  home 


Occupation 


Education 


Grade  Placement 


Examples : 


Toys  more  than  -  equal  to  - 
less  than  -  expected  at  this 
income  level. 
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SOCIAL  CONTACrS 

Frequency  of  play  with  other  chil- 
dren 

Others  come  to  his  home 
Child  goes  to  other  homes 


5  4  3  2  1 
5  4  3  2  1 


Group  usually  includes 

other  children 
Age  range  


The  party  was  successful 


Parents    give    child    opportunity    to 
meet    and    know    strange    adults, 
take  him  to  town,  meetings,  etc. 
Stimulation  value  of  trips  and  other 
opportunities     for    expansion    of 
child's  curiosity  and   interest 
LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 
Quantity    of    conversation    between 
child  and 
Mother 
Father 
Otlier  adult  in  home 


5  4  3  2  1 


5  4  3  2  1 


5  4  3  2  1 


Quality  of  reading  material  in  home 

For  adults  5  4  3  2  1 

For  child  5  4  3  2  1 

Child  spends  time  reading  alone  5  4  3  2  1 

EDUCATION 

Parents '   attitude  toward  preschool     5  4  3  2  1 
education 


Most  of  them  are  boys 

girls  equally   divided 

Child  usually  oldest         mid- 
dle       youngest  in  group 

Child  has  had  parties. 

^ate  of  last  one  

- children  present. 

During  past  month  child  has 

attended  movies 

afternoon    evening 

functions. 


Does  family  own  dictionary? 

Unabridged 

Large  desk  size 

Small  pocket  size 
Own  reference  books? 

Title: 
Periodicals  regularly  in 

home : 


Parents  read  to  child 
daily  -  weekly 


GENERAL 

Objectivity,   consistency,   success   of 

beha\aor  control 
Parents'  attitude  toward  telling  of     5  4  3  2  1 

adoption 

/ 
Parental  participation  in  social  and     5  4  3  2  1 

civic  organizations  and  activities 

General  cultural  standards   and  in-  5  4  3  2  1 

terests  of  parents 

Stimulation  level  of  home  5 

Comfort  and  furnishings  of  home  5 

Neatness  and  cleanliness  of  home  5 


Child  attends: 

Parents  feel  child  needs 

education 

'  Plans  for  financing? 

Extra  lessons? 

5  4  3  2  1     Any  special  problems: 


Does  child  know  of  adoption  ? 
Yes  No 

Comments : 
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